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...and 
uranium 


In the heart of nuclear reactors may be found TI 
products like this delicately-finned fuel element “can”, 
with walls ten thousandths of an inoh (-010”) thick. Its 
principal purpose is to contain the dangerous fission 
products which result when the uranfum fuel within it 
burns up: the fins facilitate the transfer of the great 
heat to the coolant surrounding the can. 

Other TI nuclear components, some almost as thin as 
the page you are holding, are made in rare metals such 
as zirconium, niobium, vanadium, beryllium, tantalum. 
Until recent times these metals were available in little 
more than test-tube quantities. All presented new 
problems in working, but these were met by the skill 
and experience of TI’s 45 engineering and allied 
companies, which already supply a wide range of reactor 
and heat exchanger components. One involves 100 miles 
of tubing. Another is a rolling mill for processing toxic 
materials safely. 


Meanwhile, TI continues to serve many industries 
and the home—by the more conventional products of its 
seven Divisions: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION : CYCLE DIVISION 
IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 
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THE NEW MIDDLE EAST 


Amman and of the Jordanian ambassador from 

Cairo will inevitably add still more venom to the hostil- 
ity now existing between the two blocs of Arab powers. On 
the one hand, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and the Lebanon 
are lined up on the Western side under the benevolent eye of 
the State Department. On the other, Egypt and Syria have 
pinned their faith to ‘active neutralism’ and a more extreme 
form of nationalism with Russia hovering in the background 
offering tanks and MiGs. In the competition for Arab support 
Colonel Nasser has been losing ground rapidly in recent 
weeks. The Lebanon elections—though a victory for the pro- 
Western government of President Chamoun had been ex- 
pected—are the latest blow in a’series of setbacks which 
began with King Hussein’s coup in Jordan and continued 
with the reconciliation between the Hashemite and Saudite 
dynasties. 

One outstanding fact of the last few weeks has been the 
scanty support given by the Russians to their potential allies 
in the Arab world. Czech sub-machine guns in the Lebanese 
elections—no doubt, partially legendary—have proved a 
poor counter to the activities of the Sixth Fleet. The more 
immediate impact of American dollars and warships is prob- 
ably the reason for the coolness which has apparently sprung 
up between Russia and Egypt and caused the recall of M. 
Kissilev, the Russian ambassador in Cairo. The consultations 
which have been going on between President Kuwatly of 
Syria and Colonel Nasser show that the ‘active neutralists’ 
evidently feel the need for some action to impress the Arab 
world with the superior quality of their policies and prospects. 


[an expulsion of the Egyptian military attaché from 


* * * 


The recrudescence of incidents in the Gaza strip is prob- 
ably due to Egyptian feelings that something must be done 
to assert themselves. The success of the fedayeen in infiltrat- 
ing into Israel sharply underlines the ineffectiveness of the 
United Nations Emergency Force, which, having turned 
security in the strip over to the Egyptian authorities, is quite 
powerless either to patrol the frontier properly or to suppress 
fedayeen bases. Owing to the political muddle into which the 
UN command has got itself, the troops have not even clear 
instructions as to what they are to do if they meet fedayeen 
actually crossing the border. General Burns is reported to 
have wished to put up a barbed-wire fence along the frontier 
to stop raids, but this sensible plan has now been dropped 
owing to Egyptian opposition. Colonel Nasser would natur- 
ally be opposed to any measures which might end an easy 
way of showing his Pan-Arab fervour. The American bloc, 
on the contrary, seems content to make threatening noises 
without taking any action. The Saudis, despite a good deal of 


talk about violation of the holy places of Islam, have done 
nothing so far to hinder the passage of shipping in the Gulf 
of Aqaba. 

Meanwhile, the Council of the Baghdad Pact has been 
meeting in Karachi, and the occasion was graced by a pro- 
longed blast against Israel by the Prime Minister of Iraq, 
Nuri es-Said—who, incidentally, has just been reshuffling his 
government. In spite of the Foreign Secretary’s euphoria on 
his return to London, nothing very startling seems to have 
taken place, and the plans which were so freely bandied to 
and fro before the meeting—plans for transforming the pact 
into a more definitely military alliance—have not come to. 
anything so far. However, the fact that the US is to be repre- 
sented on the military committee of the pact does suggest 
that some attempt is being made, logically enough, to link the 
various Western allies in the area into one single front against 
the Soviet Union. Whether this can be done without alienat- 
ing some of the elements who have been attracted by US 
diplomacy and dollars is another matter. Doubt must also be 
felt as to the actual value of the armed forces of the Baghdad 
Pact powers in the event of their having to be used. The teeth 
that can be put into the pact by Britain and America are 
somewhat thin on the ground—to mix a metaphor. 


* * * 


The general picture of the Middle East at the moment is 
one of more stability than has been visible for some time past. 
This is due to the American decision to throw the weight of 
the US behind potential Western allies, to Egyptian ex- 
haustion following on too ambitious a foreign policy, and to 
evident Soviet unwillingness to go the whole hog in support 
of Egypt and Syria. The transfer of Saudi allegiance has 
switched the balance of power in the area, and there are signs 
of a more realistic Arab attitude towards the Israeli question. 

However, it would be a mistake to imagine that anything 
is yet settled. For one thing, we have yet to see the Russian 
riposte to Jordan. The short-term possibilities of trouble 
centre on Israel and particularly on Israel’s right to passage 
through the Suez Canal. However awkward the demand for 
the end of Egypt’s blockade may seem to British and Ameri- 
can diplomats, there should be no compromise on the rights 
of shipping to pass through the Canal. This is only part of a 
larger question which Britain and America may soon have to 
answer. Faced with a Nasser seeking better relations, are we 
to play the old game of appeasing Egypt at the expense of 
Israel? Are we to be deceived once more by the mirage of 
an Egypt participating in a Middle East Defence Organisa- 
tion? Dreams of this sort should not disturb the slumbers of 
either the Foreign Office or the State Department. We should 
welcome friendly approaches from the Egyptians and the 
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Syrians. In commercial matters we should deal 
with them as we deal with others—on a basis of 
mutual advantage—but we should certainly never 
assent to the kind of conditions recently sketched 
by the Syrian Foreign Minister to British cor- 
respondents. ‘An attitude of non-intervention’ 
about the question of Jsraeli shipping through the 
Canal would be in the interests neither of Britain 
nor of international morality. 

For, after all, the Middle East's present stabil- 
ity is very probably only delusory. America’s 
lavish use of money and pointed hint of force 
may be able to prop up the pro-Western elements 
in countries like Jordan; the development of Iraq 
may even provide a real basis to build on. But 
underneath the meetings of kings and Ministers, 
behind the oil wells and the plans for economic 
aid, there still seethes the cauldron of Arab nation- 
alism and the revolutionary forces that may be 
released by the aspirations of a younger genera- 
tion. When these come into play all the Sixth 
Fleets in the world will be unable to stop them, 
and we may find ourselves once again in need of 
a reliable ally. The major defect of Western 
policy in the Middle East may yet prove to be that 
we are still betting on the past. 


Canadian Surprise 


HE Conservative victory in the Canadian elec- 
on against the predictions of all the 
prophets may serve as a memento mori for all 
governments which have been in power for too 
long. Among all the causes of the electoral 
switch the major one appears to have been public 
weariness. Mr. St. Laurent’s government had 
shown itself rather out of touch with public feel- 
ing and had displayed some arrogance in its 
dealings with the opposition. This brought 
about its downfall, the significance of which 
should not be underestimated, since, given the 
affection of French Canada for the Liberal Party, 
the Liberals might normally be expected to win. 

If Mr. St. Laurent resigns—as seems probable 
—Mr. Diefenbaker is unlikely to depart in 
any very spectacular way from his predecessor’s 
line. There may be easier credit, changes in taxa- 
tion and less centralisation. But, in spite of the 
play that has been made with the dominance of 
American capital over the Canadian economy, 
there is little that can be done about it. Mr. Diefen- 
baker may seek to tighten co-operation with the 
Commonwealth; he may take a more overtly criti- 
cal line about American foreign policy—Mr. St. 
Laurent’s line was always pretty critical—but two 
countries who are neighbours and allies are natur- 
ally bound closely together. 

In fact, anyone interested in foreign affairs is 
bound to hope that the useful and constructive 
role played by Canada in all recent international 
crises will continue under the new government. 
No doubt, much of the prestige enjoyed by Cana- 
dian policy was due to the personality of Mr. 
Lester Pearson, whose experience and authority 
were felt by all those who met him. Yet, person- 
ality is only one factor in foreign affairs, and 
Canada is peculiarly well placed for exerting a 
beneficial influence. Part of the American con- 
tinent, but also bound to Europe and the Com- 
monwealth, its statesmen can interpret the one to 
the other in a way difficult for anyone else. 
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IN SEARCH OF AN OPPOSITION 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


A FRENCH cabinet crisis does 
not mean that life suddenly 
becomes nasty, brutish and 
short. The postman still de- 
livers the letters; the gen- 
darme still warns you that 
you will be fined if you do 
not cut the mistletoe out of 
your tree; the prison doors are 
not suddenly opened. In this 
particular case the Mollet government did not 
even lose the full extent of its legal powers, for 
owing to the number of abstentions at the last 
vote it was not defeated by half the total Assembly 
and the President was able to refuse its resignation 
until a new government seemed to be on the point 
of being formed. Thus the Foreign Minister was 
even able to conduct negotiations on a limited 
scale. It is astonishing how much can be post- 
poned even at a moment of grave pressure. Follies 
as well as prudent actions may thus be avoided. 
After some experience of French Government 
crises one begins to accept the French philosophic 
approach. They last longer than the English 
weekend but they occur much less often. 





Still, after three weeks the accumulation of 
matters urgently needing decision becomes much 
greater than that of decisions which have fortu- 
nately been avoided. The French reserve of 
foreign exchange is expected to run out in the 
middle of July. The Bank of France will soon 
have to be asked for a further advance to meet 
current expenditure. Franco-Tunisian relations 
are plunging from bad to worse. Indiscriminate 
terrorism has raised its ugly head in Algiers again, 
and the massacre of the 300 male inhabitants of a 
large Algerian village, whether as French sym- 
pathisers or as members of a rival rebel organisa- 
tion, raises a whole series of grim questions for 
the French Government. Finally the two treaties 
of Rome, Euratom and the Common Market, 
must be ratified soon by the French Assembly, 
for otherwise the Bundestag will not have time 
to follow suit before the German elections. Public 
opinion is beginning to get alarmed at the lack of 
a government to deal with these things. 


When President Coty asked M. Pleven to sort 
out the tangled skein of the situation while tem- 
pers were cooling, the latter observed that since 
there was a government crisis it had better serve 
some useful purpose. Unfortunately when a crisis 
drags out beyond a certain point people abandon 
this mild ambition, and governments are formed 
for the bare purpose of carrying on. No doubt a 
government is necessary, but M. Bourgés- 





‘Trojans’ Intelligence 
. . . the performance is immenscly impressive. 
Observer, June 9. 


Tuurspay’s performance as a whole was inadequate, 
in some cases painfully so.—Sunday Times, June 9. 


* 
Sir JoHN GiELGuD’s production is extraordinarily 
sure-footed, discreet and decisive—Observer, June 9. 
Tue sins of production, partly of omission, partly of 
commission, were numerous.—Sunday Times, June 9. 


Paris 
Maunoury’s cabinet does not at first sight offer 
much attraction beyond this fundamental utility. 
One advantage of a change of government might 
have been that the new one would be less tightly 
bound than its predecessor by past pronounce- 
ments on Algeria. But at the time of writing it 
seems likely that Algerian affairs will remain in 
the hands of M. Lacoste. Those members of the 
last cabinet who wanted a change—notably M. 
Defferre—will have gone. Those who wished to 
exhibit character by trying again what had not 
succeeded, will remain. 

But a cabinet crisis should be considered as 
much in the light of the forces it liberates as of 
those that it keeps on the treadmill. The future 
is always with someone in opposition rather than 
with those in office. The lamentable drawback of 
the Mollet government was those it kept in the 
chains of office. First of all there was M. Mendés- 
France, who had already enmeshed himself in 
his own party by mistakenly becoming its leader, 
then tied himself into a coalition with the 
Socialists, and finally into office with M. Mollet. 
He has only now disentangled himself from the 
party, after painfully leaving first the govern- 
ment and then the coalition. It will take him a 
long time to recover his natural vitality as a voice 
in the wilderness, But there were also the Socialists 
of the minority, in and out of office, who were con- 
strained to silence out of party solidarity while the 
party secretary-general was Prime Minister. There 
has been no more deplorable example of the 
withering effects of Anglo-Saxon virtue than M. 
Mollet at the head of the French Socialists. One 
can hear a most exhilarating sharpening of knives 
and grinding of teeth as the party congress 
approaches. It is true that the party will still be 
in office, but it will not hold the premiership. 
The obligations of party loyalty can no longer 
be pitched quite so high. Admittedly M. Mollet 
will be at the Toulouse conference at the end of 
the month to bind with the obligations of patriotic 
duty as well as party loyalty, but it is permissible 
to hope that they will be a lot less binding than 
during the last sixteen months. 

Another virtue that has been exhibited to gross 
excess in France during M. Mollet’s premiership 
has been the Christian patience of the MRP for 
their Socialist brothers. How they have borne with 
them! Fortunately once too often, for the Social- 
ists made it clear that there could be no question, 
in return, of bearing with M. Pflimlin when he was 
attempting to form a government. So the MRP 
declined to rush in after the Socialists with an offer 
of participation in M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s 
government. M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s resolute 
efforts to form one offer no particular grounds for 
expectations of the ministerialists (though bless- 
ings do sometimes come from unexpected quar- 
ters), but perhaps there will be an opposition as 
well as a government in coming months, and that 
really would warm the French horizon with hopes, 
It would do a lot more for the country than 
national union. Under M. Mollet some French- 
men have discovered that only tough opposition 
can make the vaunted British virtue of stable 
government palatable. 
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THe Whitsun holiday -has 
passed without any great 
excitement, and in sheets of 
rain; for which, since a mere 
ten people were killed on the 
‘ roads during the weekend, we 
may be thankful. Parliament departed for its 
recess slightly ruffled by a vigorous controversy 
over a case of telephone-tapping in which the 
Home Secretary and his predecessor, the Attorney- 
General and the Bar Council fought without much 
distinction. The Opposition boycotted the final 
Stage of the Rent Bill, which is now law. The 
report of the National Coal Board is, as usual, a 
pretty gloomy affair, for though output has risen 
and the Board made £12 million in 1956, the price 
of coal is to go up again. We are to ‘exchange’ 
information about Calder Hall atomic power 
station with the Americans, though what we ere 
to get in exchange has not been disclosed. 

While the earnest were making note of these 
dreary items, more popular interest was gener- 
ated by the finding on the Hampshire coast of a 
headless corpse, dressed in a frogman’s outfit, 
suspected to be that of Commander Crabb. The 
progress of Mayflower II has been closely watched 
and she has finally reached Provincetown. 
The Queen is to cross the Atlantic herself later 
in the year to open the Canadian Parliament, visit 
Washington, and attend the 350th anniversary 
celebrations at Jamestown. 

The Parliament she opens in Ottawa will be 
very differently composed from the last one, for 
Mr. St. Laurent and his Liberals have been de- 
feated decisively in the Federal elections, losing 
their majority for the first time since 1935 to the 
Conservatives who are now expected to form a 
government under Mr. Diefenbaker. Since they 
will not have an over-all majority it promises to be 
an interesting session, though the change is not 
expected to make any difference to Anglo- 
Canadian relations. The South African attitude to 
changes of Commonwealth government has been 
expressed by Mr. Louw, who remarked in a bitter 
moment that the recent Labour Party attacks on 
South African racial policy would make it very 
difficult for South Africa to co-operate with a 
Labour government. 

A wave of selling on Wall Street is, fortunat-'y, 
the only sequel to a bilious attack suffered by 
President Eisenhower as a result, apparently, of 
eating his favourite blueberry pie in Washington. 
The other summit had for the moment been 
vacated by Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev, 
on a visit to Finland. Preceded by the sinister 
figure of General Serov, they do not appear to 
have warmed any Finnish hearts; in fact, Mr. 
Khrushchev’s remarks about making the Baltic ‘an 
eternally peaceful zone’ produced the, at best, 
back-handed reply from President Kekkonen that 
Finland's friendship with Russia was a geographi- 
cal necessity. 

Geographical necessity does not appear to have 
done much recently for friendship between Israel 
and the Arab States, or indeed for friendship 
between the Arab States themselves. Incidents in 
the Gaza strip have been frequent, and the Saudi 
Arabian Government has been bombarding the 
United Nations with complaints of Israeli aggres- 
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of the Week 


sion in the Gulf of Aqaba. King Saud is on a State 
visit to Jordan, the Egyptian military attaché has 
been expelled from Amman and the Jordanian 
ambassador from Cairo. President Kuwatly 
of Syria has paid a hurried visit to Colonel Nasser. 
The results of the meeting of the Baghdad Pact 
powers in Karachi still remain shrouded in dis- 
creet silence. One or two rumours of difficulty 
and disagreement were almost too vehemently 
denied, as was the suggestion that the subsequent 
resignation of Nuri es-Said and his government 
in Iraq had something to do with the meeting. 


JuNE 6, 1957: Mr. Lipton 
asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department in 
what circumstances he auth- 
orised the police to supply 
the Bar Council, in connec- 
tion with a disciplinary matter affecting a barris- 
ter, with transcripts of intercepted telephone 
conversations in the London area. 

Mr. R. A. BuTLeR: The material in question 
was obtained under the authority of a warrant 
of the Secretary of State and related to the case 
of a notorious and self-confessed criminal. It was 
disclosed to the Bar Council in response to a 
request from the Council for assistance in in- 
quiries which they were making into complaints 
about the professional conduct of a particular 
barrister. 


* * * 


JuNE 6, 1967: Mr. Lipton asked the Secretary 
of State for the Interior in what circumstances he 
authorised the Vigilante Branch of the police to 
supply the Trades Union Congress, in connection 
with a disciplinary matter affecting a shop 
steward, with transcripts of intercepted telephone 
conversations in the London area. 

Sir R. A. BuTLer: The material in question 
was obtained under Regulation 64a and related 
to the case of an annoying and self-confessed 
agitator. It was disclosed to the TUC in response 
to a request from the Council for assistance in 
inquiries which they were making into the com- 
plaints about the conduct during his tea-break 
of a particular shop steward. 


* * * 


JuNE 6, 1977: Mr. Lipton asked the Chairman 
of the Committee of Public Safety in what cir- 
cumstances he authorised Izzy the Nark to supply 
the Press Council, in connection with a disci- 
plinary matter affecting a Taper, with transcripts 
of intercepted telephone conversations in the 
London area. 

COMMANDER R. A. BuTLER: The material in 
question was obtained by the usual methods and 
related to the case of a hostile and self-confessed 
critic of the Government. It was disclosed to the 
Press Council in response to a request from that 
body for assistance in inquiries which they were 
making into complaints about the articles of a 
particular journalist. 
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The French Government crisis is at last ending 
after three weeks’ manceuvring. M. Lacoste is to 
remain as Minister-Resident in Algeria, but this 
news does not appear to have calmed the Situation 
there. A number of terrorist attacks have takes 
place near Algiers. 


In the Birthday Honours List Mr. J. Arthur 
Rank has been made a baron. Understandably 
enough the Government has not risked any more 
by-elections by raising MPs to the peerage, but 
three Conservative backbenchers, Captain Dun- 
can, Mr. Hamilton Kerr and Mr. Fitzroy Maclean, 
become baronets. Sir Thomas Beecham has been 
made a Companion of Honour, and Mr. Darsie 
Gillie receives the CBE. 


,W estminster Commentary 


JUNE 6, 1984: Mr. Lipton asked the Controller 
of Thought in what circumstances he authorised 
the Attorney-General to supply the Conservative 
Central Office, in connection with a crossword- 
puzzle clue that was proving difficult to the chair- 
man of that body, with transcripts of intercepted 
telephone conversations in the London area. 

FIELD-MARSHAL BUTLER made a sign to the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, who advanced down the House 
and tapped Mr. Lipton smartly on the base of 
the cranium with a silver-plated sledge-hammer. 

* ™” * 

Actually, of course, Mr. Butler was in a very 
difficult position. He made it worse than it need 
have been by badly misjudging the temper of the 
House on Thursday. It was clear that when he 
answered Mr. Lipton’s original question and sup- 
plementary he was simply wishing, like most 
Ministers answering Mr. Lipton’s questions, that 
the honourable, gallant and trouble-shooting 
member for Brixton would fry in hell. It was not 
until nearly ten minutes later that he began to 
wake up to the fact that he was sitting on a man- 
sized scandal. 

By then, of course, it was too late. One does not, 
it is true, when totting up Mr. Butler’s numerous 
admirable qualities, think first and instinctively 
of that fanatical sense of devotion to his col- 
leagues, of which Sir Anthony Eden, it is said, 
is wont to speak so highly even to this day. But 
even Mr. Butler knows that the fact that he suc- 
ceeded, as Home Secretary, the most appalling 
holder of that office (with the possible exception 
of Lord Kilmuir) that the present century has 
yet seen does not entitle him (more’s the pity) 
to denounce the more outrageous aspects of his 
predecessor’s behaviour. As a matter of fact, an 
intriguing constitutional point was promptly 
raised; supposing that the Government wished 
to repudiate Viscount Tenby, how would they 
do it, now that he is, happily, translated into a 
sphere where he can do little harm either to the 
constitution on one hand or to the next Mrs. Ellis 
on the other? Collective responsibility has 
been, in its time, spectacularly abandoned, as 
Lord Templewood and the late M. Laval could 
testify; but how do you allow a man gracefully 
to resign from a Cabinet of which he is no longer 
a member? 

The answer is that you don’t. What you do 
instead is to go away and sleep on it, and then 
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come back the following morning, equipped with 
a rather greater sense of the situation’s gravity, 
and take good care to get out from under. In 
this latter course of action you have by now 
got good precedents to follow. The spectacle of 
numerous distinguished figures, headed (to no- 
body’s great surprise) by the Attorney-General, 
running for cover in the greatest state of dis- 
array, wigs slipping over eyes, gowns streaming 
out behind, breath coming in tortured gasps, was 
the most diverting feature of the whole affair. 
So that nobody, whether they know Mr. Butler 
or whether they don’t, could evince genuine 
astonishment when he said, in his silkiest tones, 
*. . . I have given the authority, namely my pre- 
decessor as Secretary of State. Therefore, the 
hon. Member is not quite exact in attributing re- 
sponsibility to me, personally.’ 

However, one or two little matters require col- 
lating before we go on to discuss the rights and 
wrongs. In Mr. Lipton’s first supplementary 
question, he declared that the intercepted con- 
versation was between the barrister in the case 
and his instructing solicitor. Mr. Butler did not 
deny this. The point was raised repeatedly in the 
argy-bargy on the motion for the Whitsun ad- 
journment, and still Mr. Butler did nothing to 
correct the universally-held impression. 

Next day there had been progress. Not much 
progress, but undeniably progress. Mr. Butler 
first took refuge in a burrow labelled ‘sub judice,’ 
but Mr. Silverman knows a trick worth two of 
that, and Mr. Butler was presently to be seen 
emerging rather grinsly from the other end. Still 
he kept mum as to the nature of the intercepted 
conversations, until right at the end of the dis- 
cussion—indeed in the last paragraph spoken on 
the subject before the House rose—he said this: 
*,.. there is no question of using this power 
to obtain information about what passes between 
a lawyer and his instructing solicitor or a mem- 
ber of the legal profession and his client.’ He 
then added—it was his most definite statement of 
the two days—‘The power is used . . . to detect 
serious crime. .. .’ 


Right. By the next day, floods of darkness were 
being shed on the affair from every conceivable 
quarter. The first thing to be noted was that the 
statement by Lord Tenby (Major Lloyd George 
that was) managed to contradict itself three times 
within the space of 128 words. First he said that 
he had given permission to tap a telephone (he 
did not state whose telephone) ‘to help catch a 
criminal.’ Immediately afterwards, however, he 
stated that when the Attorney-General had com- 
plained about the conduct of a certain barrister 
the Home Office had been asked if parts of inter- 
cepted conversations could be made available to 
the Bar Council. So already Viscount Tenby had 
changed his ground; from catching a criminal 
in the first paragraph to helping the Bar Council 
investigate Sir Reginald’s complaint in the second. 
To the stupefaction of the beholders, however, 
Lord Tenby dodged back again in the fourth 
paragraph, saying, ‘All this was done purely to 
help detect serious crime.’ He then went on to 
deny that the conversation was between a 
criminal! and his barrister. 

So there we have, quite unequivocably, Lord 
Tenby’s statement that the intercepted conversa- 
tion was not between criminal and barrister. Over 
now to Mr. Patrick Marrinan, the barrister in the 


case. He has stated that Sir Hartley Shawcross 
when questioning him for the Bar Council, re- 
ferred to transcripts of a conversation between 
him (Mr. Marrinan) and his client. So far, there 
has been no denial of this statement from Sir 
Hartley or the Bar Council, and the ball is there- 
fore back in Lord Tenby’s court with a pretty ugly 
message painted on it. 

But we still haven't finished. The Bar Council’s 
own statement makes no mention whatever of the 
detection of crime (you will remember that Mr. 
Butler stated, as definitely as Mr. Butler ever states 
anything, that ‘the power is used . . . to detect 
serious crime, and would never be used for prying 
into confidential communications between an 
accused person and his legal adviser’), and also 
states clearly that Mr. Marrinan’'s telephone line 
was not tapped. Moreover, if we dovetail the first 
statement by the Attorney-General with the state- 
ment of the Bar Council, it becomes clear that 
transcriptions of conversations between Mr. 
Marrinan and his client were being made before 
the A-G had suggested to the Bar Council that it 
investigate Mr. Marrinan’s professional conduct. 
And unless the People simply faked its remark- 
able photograph of what purported to be a tran- 
scribed conversation between Mr. Marrinan and 
his instructing solicitor, not only is Lord Tenby’s 
statement that there was ‘absolutely no question 
of discussing a conversation . . . covered by legal 
privilege’ (note that the Bar Council say only, ‘No 





The Public Interest 


‘The Hon, Gentleman can be assured that the 
Secretary of State of the day only acts in this way 
when he realises that the public interest necessitates 
such action.’—Mr. R. A, Butler answering a question 
about telephone tapping. 


All thinking men know why we've sought 
Security : and for the rest 

It’s really time that they are taught 
What’s in the public interest. 


Informers? No. In time of strife 
Put loyalty to the acid test. 

Set child on parents, man on wife— 
It’s in the public interest. 


Be nice to Hitlers. Listen to 

The Nevile Hendersons’ request, 
For really, what’s a Jew or two 
Besides the public interest? 


A modern traveller (Belloc found) 
Soon sees that torture pays off best. 
It quickly brings the traitors round; 
It’s in the public interest. 


We need to catch our guilty men, 
So finger-printing, we suggest, 
Should be compulsory at ten; 

It’s in the public interest. 


Let crackpots rave; we all know them! 
And when we make our next arrest, 
The quietest time is 4a.m. 

It’s in the public interest. 


We'll sterilise the old, unfit, 

Carve up the brains of the depressed, 
Their relatives won't mind a bit; 

It’s in the public interest. 


Don’t answer those who rock the boat 
—Who of atrocities protest— 

But if you must, then simply quote, 
It’s in the public interest, 


BRIAN INGLIS 
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question of .. . legal privilege appeared to arise’) 
called further in question, but Mr. Butler is 
perched out on the same cold and lonely limb with 
his ‘never be used for prying into confidential 
communications.’ 


Somebody, somewhere, is telling lies. And so 
far we have examined only one wing of the 
chicken. The other consists of the question, ‘Who 
told the Bar Council that there were telephone 
transcripts that might assist their inquiries into 
Mr. Marrinan’s professional conduct?’ Sir 
Reginald has denied that it was he, and added the 
expected slice of high comedy by saying queru- 
lously that he didn’t even know that any phone- 
tapping was going on until he saw Mr. Lipton’s 
question on the order-paper. (Quaere, as Aubrey 
would have said: if you had a deadly secret, 
would you tell Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller 
about it?) All the Bar Council said on this point 
was, ‘The Home Office were asked whether there 
was in fact any such information which could be 
made available to the Bar Council.’ They then 
crawled back into the woodwork, and have not 
been heard from since. There is yet juice to be 
squeezed from a collation of the Attorney- 
General’s two statements. First, he ‘knew nothing.’ 
Second, he ‘referred certain matters relating to the 
conduct of a particular barrister to the Bar Council 
for investigation.’ All right, what matters? The Bar 
Council stated that the complaints received from 
Sir Reginald ‘were of a nature which suggested 
the police might have relevant information.’ And 
what, pray, was that nature? Is the Bar Council 
psychic? And if so, is the Attorney-General 
its medium? 

One thing, amid the maze of statements, 
counter-statements, suggestions, denials, com- 
plaints, investigations, precedents, prerogatives 
and flat, downright lies, is certain: Mr. Butler, 
when the House reassembles, is going to have a 
very thin time. There has still been no answer 
from him, or anybody else, to the question, ‘How 
does the Bar Council’s investigation of the pro- 
fessional conduct of a barrister involve the detec- 
tion of serious crime?’ 

One thing is certain? Two things. The other is 
that phone-tapping is certainly wrong and prob- 
ably illegal, and that disclosure of information 
obtained by it to a body like the Bar Council is 
conduct which can only be adequately described 
as being fully in accordance with the standards 
one would have expected from Lord Tenby. 

a - a 


After that, and a couple of stiff drinks, it is 
possible to turn to matters of less weight, not to 
say gravity, such as the Liberal Party and Lord 
Munster. The agenda for the Southport Confer- 
ence of the former has fallen on to my desk, along 
with the agenda for the future activities of the 
latter. It is difficult to know what to say about the 
Liberal Party, except that the joke is wearing thin, 
Indeed, it would be difficult to find quite so much 
unfunny nonsense in twenty-three pages, even if 
one looked in the agenda of the Labour and 
Conservative conferences. Yet if one says so, if 
one points out that the Barons Court Constituency 
Liberal Association not only cannot think, but 
apparently cannot even write plain English, if 
one says that despite the University Liberals’ 
apparent belief to the contrary, Her Majesty’s 
Government do not make permanent (or other) 
appointments to the Security Council of the 
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United Nations, if one declares one’s weariness 
with the party’s hedging and ditching over Suez 
(when they went shrimping at Caernarvon) and 
their apparent inability to get even a half-filled 
taxi-load of Members into the same lobby at the 
same time for the same reason, if one declines to 
believe that anybody on the Liberal Party Execu- 
tive knows what co-ownership means or that 
anybody not on the Liberal Party Executive 
cares—if, in short, one attempts to place the 
Liberal Party in its proper historical framework 
and present-day perspective, one is told that Mr. 
William Douglas Home picked up 7,000-odd votes 
at Edinburgh South. Well, of course he did. Any 
brother of the Earl of Home who displayed any 
kind of intelligence, let alone the gay and out- 
spoken intelligence that Mr. Home provided, 
would be sure to pick up several thousand votes 
from electors expressing their gratitude and relief 
that the age of miracles was not yet past. But if 
they imagine that the general discontents which 
have led to the all-round improvement in the by- 


I caNNOT help thinking that Sir John 
Harding was unwise to issue his 
statement about the allegations of 
brutality which have been made 
against British forces in Cyprus. 
man Last week the Colonial Under- 
Secretary said that Sir John was ‘naturally con- 
cerned to clear beyond all reasonable doubt or 
suspicion the good name of the Cyprus police 
force and the security forces and has informed 
the Secretary of State that he is giving considera- 
tion to how this might be done.’ As it is abundantly 
obvious that an ex parte and polemical statement 
of the case by the Cyprus Government is not only 
not the best but just about the worst way of 
clearing the good name of the security forces, 
it is very doubtful if that is the real object of the 
statement. Whatever the object, the statement 
itself is inept. To anyone who knows the facts 
of the case of Maria Lambrou the account of it 
given here will seem remarkably disingenuous. 
The statement goes on to say that the Cyprus 
government ‘is and has been prepared to enquire 
into all allegations made to it and to expose and 
prosecute in cases of maltreatment. . . . If indeed 
this was not so, one would have expected to find 
a large number of private prosecutions being 
instituted against’ individuals. In fact one would 
have expected no such thing. Since November, 
1956, it has been impossible to bring such a 
prosecution without leave of the Attorney- 
General; and when a complaint is made, it is 
forwarded to the Special Branch of the police for 
their investigation—the very same people, of 
course, against whom the complaint has been 
made. If the Cyprus Government really wants to 
clear the name of the security forces, it should 
set up a public inquiry. 





* * * 


HILAIRE BELLOC described Oxford as ‘Malarial 
spot which people call medeeval (though it’s not),’ 
The truth of this is shown all too plainly by 
Oxford’s appeal this week for £1,750,000 to save 


electoral position oi freak candidates, combined 
with the deservedly solid personal vote Mr. Home 
managed to collect, is going to win them either the 
general approbation of the country or (to come 
down to hard cases) North Dorset, they can go 
and. sing ‘Lloyd George knew my father’ till the 
cows come home across the sands of Dee. 

As for Lord Munster’s departure (to devote 
more time to his activities in Conservative Cen- 
tral Office), I could say much, beginning with a 
request for somebody to tell me why Central 
Office should be landed with a Minister who has 
been stiffing around since 1952. However, every- 
thing it is possible to say about his resignation 
(plus KBE), and the appointment of Lord Man- 
croft in his room, has already been said many 
years ago by Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis: 

Buff yields to Cuff, and Huff moves up on Guff; 

Nuff, who is dumb, succeeds to Muff, who chatters. 


Puff steps aside for Ruff, replacing Wuff 
And everybody seems to think it matters. 


TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


its buildings. The medizval parts of Oxford are 
in fine condition; the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century parts are falling down. It was only in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that archi- 
tects began using Headington freestone, and it is 
this which is crumbling to dust. I toured part of 
Oxford last week and the bursar of one college 
obligingly demonstrated how far the decay had 
gone by knocking off with his hand a large piece 
of pillar; late-night climbing into college must, 
with the masonry in this condition, be altogether 
too hazardous. The appeal is addressed in the first 
place to Oxford graduates, but a great deal of 
outside help will be needed. The appeal committee 
has produced an excellent pamphlet which con- 
tains some very revealing photographs and a most 
graceful survey of Oxford architecture by Mr. 
Marcus Dick of Balliol. Those who wish to prevent 
Oxford falling to bits should send money to the 
Trustees of the Oxford Historic Buildings Appeal, 
18 Museum Road, Oxford, or to Mr. E. D. 
O’Brien, 10 St. James’s Place, London, SW1. The 
body of trustees is a distinguished one—Lords 
Brand, Bridges, Evershed, Monckton of Brench- 
ley, and Sir Oliver Franks—and must be almost 
unique among public bodies in that it does not 
include Lord Radcliffe. 


* * * 


THE EXTRAORDINARY action of the Home Office in 
handing over the transcript of a tapped telephone 
call has excited so much interest that the squalid 
role the Bar Council has played in the affair has 
been virtually ignored. However the Council got 
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hold of the transcript, it is quite clear that the 
proper thing for it to do as soon as it realised what 
it had got was to return it immediately. One does 
not expect much from the Home Office but one 
does expect from the Bar Council rather higher 
standards of procedure than those exercised by, 
say, a district committee of the Electrical Trades 
Union. Wire-tapping was described by Mr. Justice 
Holmes as ‘dirty business,’ and it is almost 
incredible that the Bar Council should have 
sullied its hands by getting mixed up in it. Instead 
of returning the transcript to the Home Office with 
expressions of disgust, the Council was shameless 
enough to use it as a basis for cross-examination 
of the barrister concerned—in the first place, 
apparently, without even telling him what it was 
doing. No wonder a number of barristers have 
already cancelled their subscription to the Coun- 
cil. Its chairman, Sir Hartley Shawcross, has lately 
been doing work for the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists; it looks as if it is high time that 
he turned his attention to matters very much 
nearer home. Meanwhile it might be helpful if I 
remind the Bar Council of the regulations ‘which 
govern its functions. According to these it is the 
duty of the Council inter alia to deal with ‘matters 
affecting . . . the maintenance of the honour and 
the independence of the bar in its relations with 
the judiciary and the executive.” It might 
also brood on this dictum of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis: ‘Writs of assistance and general war- 
rants are but puny instruments of tyranny and 
oppression when compared with wiretapping.’ 
a7 * * 
The Tablet, in a recent article, has been con- 
gratulating itself on immense progress in the tone 
and temper of contemporary Roman Catholic 
apologetic, and suggests that ‘an Anglican who is 
on the look-out for something at which to take 
umbrage has to search Catholic publications with 
a magnifying-glass.’ The very same article (which 
is printed in clear type) contains the peculiarly 
offensive remark: ‘The Church of England 
Enquiry Centre will be able to draw up very 
attractive advertisements, offering Christianity on 
the easiest terms that have ever been devised.’ I 
seem to remember that in the Gospels rather 
similar objections are raised against the Founder 
of Christianity by His opponents and that St. Paul 
had to answer the same kind of complaint. The 
Church of England offers Christianity not on its 
own terms, but on theirs. 
* aa * 

OVER THE WEEKEND I was hearing a couple of 
the latest Warsaw political jokes. The first tells 
of a conversation between Gomulka and Car- 
dinal Wyszinski before the latter's departure for 
Rome. The Secretary-General of the party is 
said to have asked the Cardinal to get him ex- 
communicated on the grounds that it would make 
his relations with Moscow much easier. ‘Cer- 
tainly,” answered the Cardinal, ‘but you must 
arrest a number of my bishops. It'll make my visit 
to Rome go much smoother.’ The second story 
tells how the Russians protested against the 
American hydrogen bomb tests and how the 
Americans replied that they would stop them, if 
the Russians stopped de-Stalinisation. ‘But you 
don’t need to worry about that,” said the Russians, 
‘it takes place at such a high level that it doesn’t 
affect the civil population.’ 

PHAROS 








Secondary Modern 


By COLM BROGAN 


‘ ISS SO-AND-So is too good for us.’ Such 

was the uninhibited verdict passed on a 
woman teacher of unusual culture and qualifica- 
tions by a secondary modern class in a school in 
a housing estate near London. 

It was, of course, a verdict on themselves and 
it faithfully represented the feeling of insufficiency 
that infuses the school and defeats the best efforts 
of a remarkably devoted staff. The boys and girls in 
the school are solidiy working class, with an East 
End background. They do not feel themselves to 
be the victims of an arbitrary and unjust eleven 
plus examination. They do not feel that they were 
good enough for a grammar school. On the 
contrary, they feel that any teacher good enough 
for a grammar school is too good for them. 

Their attainment level lends no colour to the 
view that a considerable number of promising 
grammar school pupils are wrongly deprived of 
their opportunity. The work of the best pupils, 
with a handful of exceptions, would be considered 
mediocre in a second-rate grammar school. A 
small minority have agreed to stay on beyond 
the legal leaving age to try the GCE, but no one 
has much hope that they will do very well. There 
is one girl whose work stands out. Her private 
hobby is the collection and study of sonnets. She 
writes well, her mind is lively and curious, but 
nothing will persuade her to stay in school one 
day more than the law demands. 

It would be absurd to generalise from exper- 
ience of one school, for secondary modern schools 
vary in character and achievement even more 
than grammar schools. Southampton secondary 
modern schools have made a creditable showing 
in the GCE. Nevertheless, this school on the out- 
skirts of London may be taken as fairly typical 
of the kind of secondary modern school which 
caters for the children of homes where there is no 
tradition of further education and no family back- 
ground of knowledge and culture and ambition. 
It is by the success or failure of this kind of school 
that the secondary modern system will stand or 
fall. 

A few months of teaching there was an exper- 
ience and a revelation to a woman with a good 
degree whose previous teaching work had been 
done in girls’ grammar and high schools with a 
high academic standard and with a school roll 
drawn almost entirely from the middle class. 

The first thing that struck her was the failure 
of co-education on that social level. Mixing with 
girls in classroom and corridor did not teach the 
boys to be considerate, easy and polite. They 
were rude and almost literally shoved the girls 
around. They resented the girls and the girls 
resented the boys even more. 

If the girls did not want to learn anything, at 
least they wanted to sit quiet and let the day pass 
peacefully. Not so the boys. Their lack of interior 
discipline was startling. It was a strict rule of the 
school, heavily laid down, that pupils standing in 
the corridors must not talk or lean against the 
walls. The rule against leaning on the walls was 
s2!f-evidently necessary, for the repainting of the 
szhcol costs several thousand pounds. Neverthe- 
less, every single time a class was standing in the 
corridor, a teacher had to order or pull boys away 


from the walls. This has been going on five or six 
times a day for five years, since the school was 
opened. It will still be going on five or six years 
from now. On the day before the Christmas break, 
there was a party in the school. Two boys who 
were leaving walked the corridors, smoking and 
planting their feet against the walls. It was their 
last gesture of defiance, their personal and strictly 
unsolicited testimonial to education. 





There was the same lack of discipline with 
regard to talking. Both boys and girls would talk 
right through a teacher’s own remarks and look 
surprised and pained when rebuked. After years 
of training, they still could not accept the fact 
that they should remain silent while being taught. 
When this particular teacher said one day, ‘I shall 
not go on talking until there is silence,’ one boy, 
with refreshing candour, said, ‘Miss, you're too 
particular.’ It was painfully obvious that a very 
large number had never been made to do what 
they were told at home. 

Their concentration was astonishingly weak. In 
a reading period a boy would throw down a book 
after reading two or three sentences and say, 
‘That’s no good.’ The minority who enjoyed 
private reading were irritated by the greater num- 
ber who displayed all the symptoms of acute tor- 
ment at the idea of spending half an hour with a 
book. For ordinary lessons, the better pupils 
might be able to put their minds to a single matter 
of instruction for perhaps a whole period, the not- 
so-good for ten minutes and the worst for no time 
at all. 

It would be easy, but quite false, to blame this 
lack of concentration on ‘progressive’ play-way 
methods in their primary schools. The written 
work of the pupils offered ample evidence that 
they had been carefully and thoroughly grounded 
in the essentials. They did not concentrate on their 
lessons because any lesson was less interesting to 
them than a fly on the window or a door that 
rattled. 

‘Schoolboy honour’ was a conception unknown, 
A boy who was blamed for the most trifling 
misdemeanour invariably replied, ‘Miss, it wasn’t 
me. It was him.’ Corporate spirit was equally lack- 
ing. If one pupil or one class was praised, there 
was an immediate storm of protest from those 
who had not been praised. When examination 
marks were given out all the protest and all the 
argument concerned the anxiety of one pupil to 
get a better rating than another. 

This need not be taken too seriously. It was 
literally childish. The pupils of this school were 
much more worldly-wise than their counterparts 
in a grammar school. But they were emotionally 
immature. Their backbiting and tale-bearing 
were as innocent as the fretful and self-centred 
behaviour of five-year-olds. One experienced and 
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sagacious teacher said that although the pupils 
were well dressed and well cared for in every 
material way, there was hardly one who did not 
have some obscure reason for insecurity. 

The final and overwhelming impression was 
one of total lack of interest. The school had noth- 
ing to offer them that they believed to be of any 
value whatever. Educationists may talk of deepen- 
ing the esthetic experience, rounding the per- 
sonality and enriching the lives of secondary 
modern pupils, but these words are as thorns 
crackling under the pot for the pupils themselves. 
With the exception of the minority who have 
agreed to stay on, the sole aim and object of the 
children is to get out the instant the law releases 
them. The world outside is Eldorado, to which 
their eyes and thoughts are ever straining. 

It would be impossible in such a short period of 
service to get any clear idea of the home conditions 
and the home aspirations of the pupils. Neverthe- 
less, there were ample indications that a large 
number of them had interesting hobbies and out- 
of-school activities of a surprising variety. Un- 
fortunately, these hobbies and activities evoked 
the kind of interest which the school itself so 
sadly fails to evoke. 

This is in no sense a criticism of the teaching 
staff, but very much the opposite. In spite of the 
apathy and the negative attitude of the pupils, 
nearly all the teachers devote time, labour and 
anxious care to persuade them that the school has 
something to offer. It is a thankless and unreward- 
ing vocation but they do not weary of well-doing. 
Nevertheless, their job is certainly wearing. 


Development by 
Interdiction 
By HENRY KERBY, MP 


HAREHOLDERS have ousted financial directors 

for lesser follies than those committed against 
the Colonial Development Corporation by the 
Colonial Office. The Corporation was constituted 
in 1948 by the Overseas Resources Development 
Act. It was allowed borrowing powers up to a 
limit of £100 million and its ‘banker’ was the 
Colonial Office with the Treasury lurking, as ever, 
in the background. 

The first three years were disastrous... 
groundnuts, cattle, hens. The less said of the 
initial management and its incautious attempts to 
demonstrate that State enterprise could succeed 
in tasks which private enterprise regarded with 
deep suspicion, the better. Then came Lord Reith 
as Chairman and his indefatigable General 
Manager Mr. Rendell: and for 1956 they have 
produced a Report that for lucidity, economy of 
words, and tart criticism of the Colonial Office 
and of Parliament, must be almost unique among 
official publications, 

Here is a Corporation employing nearly £100 
million of public money, operating sixty-six pro- 
jects in twenty-two British overseas territories in 
three continents, and deriving its income from 
power plants, cement factories, housing estates, 
building societies, cocoa plantations, ranching 
and meat packing, fruit canning, fishing, and 
afforestation. In every case the project has the 
full support of the government on the spot. In 
the mgss cases the Corporation is in partnership 
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with private enterprise or the government of the 
territory, and in several cases both. 

The work of the Corporation is helping to raise 
the skills and living standards of ‘underpriyileged’ 
peoples. It is opening the way to British exporters 
by developing and expanding basic services such 
as the road systems of West Africa, the Kariba 
hydro-electric station in Rhodesia, and housing 
facilities in Malaya. The facts and figures in the 
Report show that the Corporation is now firmly 
established, served by a competent and keen 
research and operating staff in each of the six 
regions, and is earning increasingly large profits. 

When the Corporation was formed nine years 
ago no bar was put in the way of operating in 
territories when they had become independent. It 
was realised that political independence was not 
necessarily a passport to the London money 
market or to international financial institutions. 
Yet ‘in August, 1956,’ states the Report, ‘CDC 
was informed that the government “had in mind” 
that no new projects should be started after a 
colony became independent. At the end of 
November CDC was told that certain new 
schemes under examination for the Gold Coast 
and Malaya were to be arbitrarily excluded, no 
new proposal was to be submitted—eight months 
ahead for Malaya.’ In spite of bitter protests from 
Ghana and Malaya the Colonial Office, tipped off 
by the Treasury no doubt, remained obdurate, 
and the Government brushed off dismay and dis- 
appointment with the hollow excuse that ‘a 
decision as to appropriate methods would be 
taken in light of review of Commonwealth 
development already in hand.’ It was not vouch- 
safed who was undertaking that review, when the 
results would be made public, or how the gap so 
capriciously opened in the meantime was to be 
filled. 

No doubt some autocrat unnamed had 
observed the Government's readiness to make of 
political expediency the supreme morality in 
Ghana, rebelled at the standard of financial and 
commercial integrity practised in the new Negro 
State, and concluded that this was no place for 
the investment of funds chiselled off the British 
taxpayer's pay packet. If that is the case it would 
have been more honest to say so, not to withdraw 
behind the screen of independence. If Ghana and 
Malaya are to be accepted as precedents, then 
Nigeria, the West Indies and Singapore can all 
expect to be put beyond the pale by the pundits 
of the Colonial Office, as far as CDC technical 
aid and finance are concerned. And these ter- 
ritories will be joined soon by the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

For years past no love has been lost between 
the Colonial Office and Southern Rhcdesia. 
Southern Rhodesia passed direct from the admin- 
istration of the Chartered Company to self- 
government in 1923. It is annexed territory, a 
‘colony’ only in name, the kingpin of the Federa- 
tion, the home of ‘equal rights for all civilised 
men’ which is good, plain English for ‘racial 
partnership.’ In the whole of the present century, 
not one death, black or white, has been caused 
by racial antagonisms in Southern Rhodesia. 
Against that unique record the tally of the 





JOHN BETJEMAN 


is abroad. He will be resuming 
‘City and Suburban’ shortly. 











Colonia! Office in Africa looks like a scorched, 
tattered and blood-stained winding sheet. 

When the CDC invested £1 million in housing 
for Africans in Southern Rhodesia the Colonial 
Office popped up with an interdiction. The loan 
was ultra vires, they said. An Enabling Act had 
to be passed to allow Africans south of the 
Zambezi to obtain capital for housing from the 
CDC on the same basis as their brothers in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. When the 
Southern Rhodesian Government pointed out that 
many thousands of Africans from the other two 





member States of the Federation were perman- 
ently employed in Southern Rhodesian industry 
and agriculture, the legal guns opened fire. They 
boomed out that the Secretary of State had no 
discretion to authorise CDC to participate in a 
Southern Rhodesian undertaking. ‘This project,’ 
says the CDC, ‘led to another difference with the 
Colonial Office, which advanced the further 
argument that CDC participation should be dis- 
allowed on ground that alternative finance was 
available.’ If this argument were to apply generally 
in future and if CDC had to produce evidence 
that alternative finance was not available then 
association with credit-worthy borrowers would 
never be possible. They would obviously refuse to 
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allow CDC or Government to ‘test the market’; 
and be equally unwilling to provide any certificate 
likely to damage their credit, Nor are these the 
only examples of the Colonial Office arbitrarily 
frustrating the basic objects for which the Cor- 
poration was formed. 

Nobody can pretend that the rate of overseas 
investment is satisfactory. Both political parties 
are agreed that the gap between the living 
standards of the highly industrialised and the 
‘under-developed’ territories of the Common- 
wealth ought to be reduced by providing all the 
technical and administrative skill, as well as the 
capital, of which this country is capable. To do so 
is in the self-interest of every family in the United 
Kingdom. Such an organisation as the CDC has 
a unique and vital part to play. But hag-ridden, 
weighed down by unbusinesslike and capricious 
decisions, it can never make the best of its 
immense opportunities or earn a reasonable rate 
On its investments. 

The CDC is no longer suited to the needs of 
colonies emerging into freedom and nationhood. 
A Commonwealth Development Corporation is 
required, a commercial and profit-making statu- 
tory body with at least as much freedom from 
interference as the Coal Board, the Transport 
Commission, the State-financed airways, and the 
Electricity Authority. The capital should be in- 
creased to £500 million in the form of fixed- 
interest loan stock guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. To that capital the senior members of the 
Commonwealth, and in particular Canada, should 
be invited to subscribe, in spite of their own pres- 
sing calls for development funds. The Board as 
well as the management should go out of its way 
to offer attractive conditions of service and to 
attract recruits from the overseas territories. 

If neither political party has a commonwealth 
development policy, other than a hurried march 
towards independence, both can surely agree on 
the principle that the CDC must be expanded, 
given greater freedom, and relieved of depressing 
and embarrassing interdictions. 


Hungary, Horthy and Hitler 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


UNGARY enjoyed great popularity in this 
H ooontry in 1848-49 and again in 1956. 
Between these dates, and especially during and 
between the world wars, her reputation was less 
good. The name Hungary suggested intolerant 
nationalism, a reactionary social system and de- 
votion to Nazi Germany. 

It is precisely this least attractive period of 
modern Hungarian history—from 1929, and 
especially from 1938, until 1945—that forms the 
subject of Mr. Macartney’s monumental work.* 
It is based on massive study of Hungarian 
original sources, including oral evidence of lead- 
ing participants. Sometimes one feels that the 
author might have checked these more carefully 
with non-Hungarian sources. For example, his 
account of the peace negotiations of Prime 
Minister Kallay with the Allies in 1943 relies too 
heavily on Kadllay’s own version, including some 





* OcToBER FiFTEENTH: THe History oF MopeRN 
Hunoary, 1929-1945. By C. A. Macartney, (Edin- 
burgh University Press, two vols., £4 4s.) 


highly dubious statements about personalities in- 
volved on the British side. Again Mr. Macartney 
appears to believe that the Soviet Government 
had some influence on the Yugoslav coup d'état 
of March 27, 1941, though there is no reliable 
evidence that it did. It is possible that some of 
these gaps in Mr. Macartney’s story are due to 
the impossibility of publishing details of the 
Allied story owing to the survival of wartime 
security rules. If so, this is to be regretted, for 
Mr. Macartney has brilliantly tracked down the 
Hungarian sources, and Allied sources are needed 
not so much to establish facts as to restore a 
balanced picture. 

Mr. Macartney is not always fair to opponents 
of Hungary. The suggestion that in 1940 Ruman- 
ian public opinion was a prey to wild chauvinism, 
demanding not only the return of what the Axis 
had just taken from Rumania but also the mon- 
strously extended frontier which was promised 
her in 1916, is a parody of the facts. Mr. 
Macartney’s occasional references to Michael 
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Kédroly also appear 
to have an undertone 
of bitterness which 
is less than fair to 
that noble if mis- 
guided man. But for 
the most part the portraits of individuals are 
brilliant, and the subtleties of his distinctions be- 
tween various shades of Conservatism, National- 
ism and Fascism or between different degrees of 
courage, obstinacy, stupidity, cowardice and 
lying are among the author’s greatest merits. It is 
precisely such distinctions which form the stuff of 
history. One example is the difference between 
Ribbentrop’s emissary Veesenmayer, who tried 
within limits to respect Hungarian interests, and 
Himmler’s satrap Winkelmann, concerned only to 
round up Jews for the gas chambers and to treat 
Hungarians as another slave nation. Another is 
the contrast between the two Hungarian Nazi 
bosses Szdlasi and Baky: the first an exalted 
fanatic with dreams of a great Hungary, the 
second a servile agent of the Third Reich. When 
he deals with less odious and more complicated 
characters, such as the part-Jewish Germanophile 
Premier Imrédy, Admiral Horthy or the tragic 
figure of Count Paul Teleki, Mr. Macartney is 
at his best. 

Contrary to common belief, Hungary was not 
a Fascist State, nor a satellite of Germany, until 
at Hitler’s orders German troops occupied the 
country in March, 1944. It is true that long before 
this Hungary had co-operated extremely closely 
with the Axis Powers. The reason was the deter- 
mination to recover as large a part as possible 
of the territories lost by the Trianon treaty of 
1920. This passion blinded Hungary’s statesmen 
to all other considerations, to the company they 
kept or to the effect their actions had on the 
liberties of Europe or of their own country. 
Horthy had no scruples about associating with 
the totalitarian mass-murderer Hitler. But it is 
fair to add that Messrs. Chamberlain, Hali- 
fax and Daladier were hardly more squeamish. 
Moreover, the 1920 settlement had deprived Hun- 
gary not only of great territories but of a 
quarter of the Magyar nation (three million 
people), and the rulers of the Succession States 
had not shown a notably more conciliatory spirit 
than the governments of Budapest. The Hun- 
garian Government caused Hitler a great deal 
of trouble from 1938 to 1940. Its claims inter- 
fered with his plans for creating a reliable 
satellite in Slovakia, an ‘Ukrainian Piedmont’ in 
Ruthenia, and a strong ally in Rumania. It is 
true that in the last resort Hitler usually had his 
way. In April, 1941, Paul Teleki objected to 
attacking Yugoslavia within three months of 
signing a treaty of eternal friendship with her. 
But though Teleki shot himself, Horthy gladly 
accepted his share of the spoils. In June Hun- 
gary went to war with Russia. Whether the bom- 
bardment of Kassa (Kosice), which was made the 
excuse for war, was the work of Soviet or Ger- 
man planes still remains, in Mr. Macartney’s view, 
a mystery. 

Hungary was no less troublesome as a military 
ally than she had been as a diplomatic associate. 
The Hungarian troops were much fewer and 
fought much less well against the Russians than 
the Rumanian. The Hungarian Fascists were 
kept out of power and the Left—including Social 
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Democrats—enjoyed - considerable freedom of 
press and association. In 1943 Prime Minister 
Nicholas Kallay tried to negotiate with the 
Western Powers Hungary's secession from the 
Axis. It was his misfortune that Western troops 
were far from his frontiers and that President 
Roosevelt’s advisers did not favour a major 
offensive from the Mediterranean towards the 
Danube valley. Kallay’s refusal to negotiate with 
Russia puzzled and infuriated the Western 
governments. It is only fair to note that it was 
shared not only by Horthy but by the vast 
majority of politically conscious Hungarians. 
Events since 1943 do not suggest that this atti- 
tude was absurd. 

The Germans knew that negotiations were 
going on, and in March, 1944, Hitler ordered his 
forces to occupy Hungary. Horthy had to decide 
whether to accept a Fascist government or to 
abdicate. He accepted, and conferred his authority 
(which was highly valued by the Germans) on 
an odious.regime. He claimed that he was thus 
‘saving what could be saved.’ One may argue that 
all he was concerned to save was the privileges of 
a small and selfish social class. But it is also a 
fact that he saved the Jews of Budapest, about 
a quarter of Hungary's Jewish population. In his 
defence it can be maintained that if he had not 
‘stayed on the bridge’ all Hungary’s Jews would 
have perished at Auschwitz. The last act came 
on October 15, 1944 (the date which gives the title 
to the book). Horthy had some weeks earlier over- 
come his repugnance to contacting Moscow and 
now announced that the war was over. Not only 
did he not give arms to the resistance movement, 
such as it was, to oppose the inevitable German 
reprisals: he, and still more his Chief of Staff, 
bungled the orders to the army in such a way 
that no substantial surrenders took place at the 
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front. The contrast to the efficiency of King 
Michael’s action in Rumania two months earlier 
is striking. The Germans installed the Fascist 
Szdlasi and there were six more months of war, 
destruction and terror, including the annihilation 
of half Budapest. 


The conquest of Hungary by the Russians in 
1945 brought the destruction of its social system. 
The peasants got the land and the noble land- 
owning class ceased to play any role in politics. 
Already for several decades the landowners had 
been fighting a rearguard action against the rising 
bureaucratic middle class, largely of plebeian 
origin, which formed the main strength of 
Fascism. Indeed, the aristocratic element in the 
old Hungarian regime stood not only for social 
privileges but also for personal and political 
liberty. Old Hungary was a mixture of good and 
bad. Perhaps the bad predominated, but what 
took its place was worse. The old social in- 
equalities made room for different but more cruel 
social injustice. Instead of Whiggish liberties 
came the destruction of all liberty. One thing 
which survived was Hungarian patriotism. Be- 
tween the wars its horizons were narrow and it 
was in part misdirected. In 1956 it leaped out of 
its local framework in one of those great historic 
events whose appeal is universal. 


Not many will find time for a thousand pages 
that describe fifteen years in the history of a small 
nation. But in Hungary, as in other countries, 
past and present, glory and humiliation are in- 
separable. Mr. Macartney knows how to grasp his 
readers’ attention. Those who follow him through 
will be deeply moved by the events and persons 
he portrays and at the end they will understand 
a good deal more of the tragedy of twentieth- 
century Europe. 


Hygienic Treatment 


By ROBERT HANCOCK 


ISS FLORENCE Hurry has not yet appeared 
M:: a challenger on the BBC’s busty, banal 
and bad-tempered TV show What's My Line? 
Miss Hurry, a gentle, middle-aged lady who 
would look at home behind a village sweet shop 
counter, is a natural for this programme. She is the 
Secretary of the National Association of Funeral 
Directors. 

Her office is in Doughty Street, London, WC, 
a road devoted to helping humanity in this 
world and the next. One neighbour is the 
Spiritualists’ National Union (London District 
Council), another is the Rechabites, just along the 
street is the Amalgamated Society of Wood Cut- 
ting Machinists. Sydney Smith and Charles 
Dickens, both old Doughty men, might feel that 
the street has come down a bit. 

There is nothing funereal about Miss Hurry’s 
basement office, with its pastel-pink walls and 
primrose-yellow cupboards, but a quick glance 
out of the window reminds you where you are. 
A long slope of black earth dotted with flowers 
is neatly banked to ground level. Miss Hurry has 
been with the Association since the First World 
War: ‘My father was Secretary before me and 
my family has been in the trade for many years, 


and I have sisters married to funeral directors. 
There are about 3,750 Funeral Directors in the 
Association, ‘Not Undertakers, the name gives 
no idea of all the services we 
provide, bringing a “case” home 
from Singapore or flying ashes to 
Hungary. We had a motto once, 
“Onward,” but we dropped it.’ 

The Association is the only or- 
ganised employers’ body in the 
burial business and its objects, 
‘broadly speaking, are to pro- 
vide a better service for the 
public.’ Since a public relations 
expert explained to the Associa- 
tion that the British always joke 
about things that frighten them, 
undertakers have not been quite 
sO sensitive over jokes concern- 
ing them. They still resent the 
slur that they are mournful men. 
‘Do you know,’ Miss Hurry said, 
‘that our Conference at Scar- 
borough was described by a 
town Official as undoubtedly the 
jolliest of the year?’ 
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Miss Hurry, too, is willing to tive and let live. 
‘J have read Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One, a 
very funny book.” But she rejects, with the same 
fervour as a prewar arms king, the general public 
slander that undertakers are profiteers from death, 
‘We are not Americans,’ she remarked with a 
fervour that would delight the Conservative 
Central Office. 

According to Miss Hurry the real villain is the 
cost of living. Prewar the cheapest funeral was 
about £12; today the Association’s members have 
an agreed minimum charge of £25. ‘I'd like to 





know of another business that has kept its costs 
down like that. Take just one item, a hearse that 
prewar cost £450 sells today at £2,000.’ There is 
little demand for the £25 funeral, and aided by 
the State £20 funeral benefit, most people have 
a £35 to £40 send-off. As always, manual workers 
are the most profitable customers. Intellectuals, 
it seems, are mean about their funerals. 

Like most trades, undertaking has its own 
magazine, the Funeral Service Journal, described 
as ‘the official organ, 72nd year of publication, 
subscription 15s. per annum.’ No undertaker can 
afford to be without this lively little publication. 
A recent issue had an article on ‘Disaster Identi- 
fication Problems,’ and a rebuke by Worcester 
funeral directors to the Council who ‘perhaps 
unintentionally’ inferred that local undertakers 
were making ‘excessive charges.’ Also in the paper 
Was a reprint of an address given to the 1956 
convention of the New York State Funeral Direc- 
tors’ Association on ‘Bereavement is our Com- 
mon Ministry,’ by the Rev. Otis R. Rice, STD, 
DD, LHD. The socially conscious undertaker will 
note that ‘funeral directors are most welcome’ to 
the £2 Reception, Dinner and Dance of the 
National Association of Master Monumental 
Masons at the Park Lane Hotel, London. 

There is no closed shop in undertaking and it 
is estimated that there are about 7,000 firms out- 
side Miss Hurry’s Association. Most of them com- 
bine undertaking with another business, like car 
hire and drapery. Over a rather gloomy pint of 
bitter an undertaker explained some of his worldly 
problems. ‘You can’t get young chaps to come 
into the trade and we’ve had a lot of union trouble 
recently. Even though there aren’t as many of us 
as there were, there are still too many, and people 
are living longer under the Health.’ He regarded 
the Co-op funeral department’s practice of giving 
a ‘divi’ on a death as ‘slightly unfair trading.’ 

To meet the needs of small and part-time under- 
takers there is a very efficient wholesale distribu- 
tive system. One firm advertises ‘A Door to Door 
Service. . . \. Everything, from a fully fitted and 
upholstered Casket to a Tin Tack. Within two 
hours of receiving instructions the complete 
casket or coffin with engraved plate fixed is ready 
for dispatch.” My acquaintance explained that 
coffins are shaped, caskets are oblong. Similarly, 
wholesale car-hire firms will supply transport. A 
local undertaker who rings them and asks for ‘a 
hearse and three’ knows that for the funeral there 
will be a hearse, three following cars and a set 
of bearers. 


My acquaintance had. another bitter: ‘Well, 
this all makes undertaking pretty easy nowadays, 
and you’ve got to fight for business. The trouble 
is that there are too many cut-throat bastards 
about today.’ 

With business so tough some undertakers are 
a little unethical with their customers. “You've 
got to remember that the bloke who comes in to 
order a funeral has practically no sales resistance 
and is completely trusting, so you charge what 
you reason he can stand. Some people in the trade 
have been known to sell three-quarter-inch oak 
coffins and charge for the best one-inch quality. 
Who can tell the difference at the graveside? Then 
you get the bloke who charges for brass handles 
and nameplate and uses artificial brass. Most 
people like to think of their friends or relatives 
going out comfortable, so. they order a swans- 
down lining for the coffin. You can easily use 
cheap wadding instead. Now take a tip from me, 
if your wife wants to be buried in her jewellery, 
get a big firm to do the job because they can’t 
afford to risk their reputations for a few quid. 
But some of these small firms are very hot indeed 
over jewellery.” 

There are, of course, normal perks as in every 
business. Most mourners accept the undertaker’s 
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recommendation of local tradesmen. In the North 
there is usually a ham tea to follow a funeral. 
An undertaker can expect a commission if a local 
café provides the meal. It would be foolish of a 
florist not to have a working agreement with an 
undertaker in a small town. If the funeral director 
puts the obit. notice in the newspapers he gets 
trade rates and charges you the full amount. 
Monumental masons and undertakers can usually 
come to a satisfactory arrangement and the item 
‘Gratuities’ on the undertaker’s bill leaves scope 
for profit. 

The members of Miss Hurry’s Association 
condemn sharp practice on the bereaved. ‘We 
may get one or two complaints a year from the 
public about overcharging. In these cases we get 
the bill costed independently and if there has been 
overcharging there is a refund." 

Miss Hurry thinks that the future of funeral 
directing is in embalming. This has only been 
used on a commercial scale for the last twenty 
years and there is no accepted charge, but £25 
added to the cost of the funeral would be a fair 
price. She does not approve of the term embalm- 
ing. ‘I prefer to call it hygienic treatment. Once 
people have experienced hygienic treatment they 
always want it.’ 


() Mars Gratia Artis —) 


By STRIX . 


‘(\uicx!’ I barked. ‘Bring up the space-gun! 
The Earthmen are attacking!’ 


The smallest Martian staggered forward to the 
rim of the chalk-pit, bearing the Jules Verne-like 
machine with which we make soda-water. Behind 
the transparent polythene bag in which, for the 
sake of scientific accuracy, her head was encased, 
the smallest Martian’s features were centorted in 
a demoniac grimace. The space-gun was brought 
into action (you wobble it in a staccato way and 
on the film it looks as if it is wobbling you, like 
a Bren). In the bottom of the chalk-pit an 
immensely powerful smoke-canister, scrounged 
from the depot of the county regiment, began to 
discharge its inexhaustible and acrid fumes. 


Eventually the fog of war lifted. The party of 
picnickers, drawn by what they took to be a 
forest fire, was persuaded to go away. The Mar- 
tians, blear-eyed, coughing and half-blinded by 
the condensation on the inside of their space- 
helmets, rallied once more upon the site of their 
last stand. 


‘Sorry,’ said the director with Etonian phlegm, 
‘but the camera jammed. I’m afraid we'll have to 
shoot that bit again.’ 

There are several important differences between 
the country-house theatricals of my youth and 
the Swiss Family Robinson type of film produc- 
tion which in the school holidays bedevils my 
middle age. The former all took place indoors 
and in roughly the same place. It was not 
unknown for an actor and an actress, when not 
required upon the stage at rehearsals, to withdraw 
to the billiard-room with the declared intention 
of running through a scene which neither of them 
felt quite happy about; but the whole cast were 
not continually being transported, together with 
all their stage-properties, from the chalk-pit at 


A to the ruined church at B. The logistics were 
much simpler. 

In our films the whole of the action has to take 
place out of doors, as there is never (according 
to the director) enough light indoors. The nearest 
we have yet got to an interior shot shows one of 
the actors leaning out of a window and talking 
to somebody on the lawn. We did once film one 
of the children using the telephone in a public 
telephone box, but that hardly counts as indoors 
and is. quite possibly an indictable offence. 

The fact that as a unit—an exceptionally mis- 
leading term—we are permanently on location 
makes us dependent on the weather. What you 
wanted in amateur theatricals was bad weather, 
to stop the less dedicated Thespians going to 
point-to-points instead of attending rehearsals. 
We, of course, want the opposite. Moreover, hav- 
ing to do everything out of doors is apt to lead to 
such stern challenges to artistic integrity as the 
discovery of a pheasant’s nest, with the bird sit- 
ting, bang in the middle of the Martian’s strong- 
hold. The show must go on; the smoke-bomb must 
go off; but will she not desert? (She did, but all 
her eggs hatched in an incubator.) I do not recall 
problems of this type arising when we acted At 
the Bathroom Door in the Village Hall. 

Looking back on the stupendous epic which we 
made last holidays I cannot help wondering 
whether, in venturing into the realm of space- 
fiction, we did not overtax our resources. The 
question is really an academic one, for whatever 
theme we chose would overtax them; and in many 
ways Martians, being readily recognisable as 
something of the sort, are easier to project than 
human beings, for they do not have to waste time 
explaining who they are. 

This business of putting the audience in the 
picture is a problem which the script-writer has 
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inherited from the dramatist. The old Enter-two- 
gentlemen-meeting formula on which Shake- 
speare so often and so indolently relied is, like 
the butler-footman colloquy in vogue three hun- 
dred years later, far too leisurely for use in a film 
which, though packed with incident, only lasts 
ten minutes. Moreover all our dialogue has to be 
recorded on tape and tacked on to the film after 
it has been developed; experience has taught us 
that this leaves little scope for beating about the 
bush or indeed for verbal niceties of any kind. 

The players find it difficult enough to keep a 
straight face when actually being filmed; they 
find it virtually impossible when ‘dubbing’—i.e. 
when synchronising speech with their own labial 
movements on the screen. We have learnt that 
dialogue cannot be too laconic. We know now 
that, while Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, with their 
greatly superior resources, can easily afford ‘My 
God! You unutterable swine!’ it pays us hands 
down to stick to ‘Swine!’ 

A year ago we might easily have embarked on 
some such sequence as this: 

SiR MARMADUKE (with a sneer): And who 
might you be? 

DETECTIVE - INSPECTOR WUTHERING - HEATH- 
CLIFFE: I am Detective-Inspector Wuthering- 
Heathcliffe, Sir Marmaduke. Scotland Yard felt 
it essential that an officer of the Special Branch 


should investigate the dastardly attempt upon 
the life of your daughter. 


Today this would be boiled down to: 
Sir JouHn (speaking slowly, as though to a 
foreigner): Are you from Scotland Yard? 
INSPECTOR JONES (nodding vehemently): Yes. 

Call us retrograde if you will, but in our hearts 
we look forward to the day when, except for an 
occasional death-rattle and some background 
music, we shall dispense with sound altogether. 

In country-house theatricals there was always 
a tendency for members of the cast to infiltrate 
into the production items of an exotic, pictur- 
esque or facetious nature which happened to be 
available and which had caught their fancy; it 
went back, I suppose, to charades. Nowadays they 
would be called gimmicks—those swordsticks, 
fans, sjamboks, lorgnettes, scimitars, snuff-boxes, 
fancy waistcoats, feather boas, pomanders, posh- 
teens and Astrakhan hats on whose incorporation 
in the mise en scéne the actors and actresses, with 
or without the approval of the producer, insisted. 

In a family film the same tendency is notice- 
able, but on a far grander scale. In even the worst 
organised amateur theatricals the plot of the play 
was a constant factor; but in our films the plot 
remains throughout the subject of controversy 
and disputation, everybody having his or her own 
idea about what ought to happen next. In these 
circumstances there is almost unlimited scope for 
gimmickry, and cries of ‘But we simply must 
bring the cat in!’, ‘Can’t I wear my new chaps?’ 
and ‘Couldn’t somebody get their head cut off on 
the circular saw?’ are heard on all sides, 

In amateur theatricals gimmicks were often 
distracting, but even the loudest fancy waistcoat 
could not upset the whole balance and purpose of 
a play. I am not sure that the same principle 
applies in family films. Though it would be pre- 
mature to give a final judgement (for the sound 
track remains to be added) I incline to the view 
that last holidays it was a mistake to allot, in a 
drama primarily concerned with the invasion of 
our planet by Martians, quite so prominent a part 
to a piebald pony. 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


consumer interest? Of course: it is a con- 
sumer service and one in which most of us have an 
interest, often a passionate interest; particularly 
rail travel. And one point on which a number 
of people seem to have strong views, I find, is 
the booking of seats. 

On journeys between London and other in- 
dustrial centres, Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, it is sometimes difficult to book a seat in 
advance: the quota of seats bookable has been 
taken up. Yet it is common to find that only 
a small proportion of the seats which have been 
booked are claimed. 

Recently I found myself the only passenger 
in a compartment in which all the seats had 
been booked. As soon as the train started I was 
joined by two men who had been standing in 
the corridor, expectantly. One of them told the 
other that he had tried to book some days before, 
unsuccessfully; it annoyed him to find so 
many of the booked seats unoccupied. His com- 
panion agreed: ‘Looks like a fiddle, doesn’t it?’ 
he said. 

This is a common experience and a common 
reaction. There is quite a widespread belief that 
booking-office clerks and porters at certain 
London termini run a mutually profitable racket 
in bogus booked seats, dividing up the tips 
which come from seatless passengers. The ex- 
planation is simpler; that businessmen find it 
convenient to book on two or more successive 
trains, or two or more successive days, as it only 
costs a shilling a time; so that they can be sure 
of a seat whenever they. want to travel. 

I had a word on this subject the other day 
with Mr. J. H. Brebner, who is the Public Re- 
lations Adviser to the British Transport Commis- 
sion; and he conceded that the explanation is 
often correct. But what, he argued, can BR do? 
Various ideas have been suggested to stop multiple 
bookings. It would be easy to demand a travel 
ticket at the time of booking, but this might be 
hard on people who save for their family holidays 
and cannot afford the full purchase money in 
advance. It would be easy to increase the booking 
fee, but this would mean an increase in the cost of 
travel, which BR are understandably anxious to 
avoid. 

Has anybody got any better idea? I have a 
notion that BR would.welcome it, because the 
present system, by encouraging multiple booking, 
also encourages a belief among the travelling 
public that ‘fiddling’ is in progress—particularly 
on trains which are normally crowded and where 
the sight of so many booked seats remaining 
empty appears sinister. But obviously the problem 
is not easy. What, I wonder, do other railway 
companies do, in similar circumstances? 

* * * 


D::: travel—I was asked recently—count as a 


We get so accustomed to complaining of things 
which are not what they used to be that it is 
pleasant to receive an encouraging report of an 
institution associated with an earlier generation 
—the Turkish bath. 

A friend of mine was due to leave London by 
air late one evening, but, while he was doing his 
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best to enjoy a farewell dinner, the airline rang 
from ‘time to time with news that the flight was 
being put back; and finally, at midnight, he was 
warned for seven the following morning. A bed 
was offered, but he nobly refused to inflict on 
his hosts the disturbance of departure at dawn. 
At that time of night a hotel is not easily found, 
and he decided to go to the Jermyn Street 
Turkish bath. 

He had never really believed the electric sign 
which says ‘OPEN ALL NIGHT,’ but he found the 
reception alert and efficient—efficient enough to 
return to the street the next guest, who claimed 
a distinguished title but was considered drunk 
enough to endanger the serenity of the institution. 
My friend half expected to experience some 
falling-off in standards at two in the morning— 
‘Boiler-man goes off at ten, you see’-—but the 
heat built up, if anything, as the night wore on; 
and when the only masseur in sight found his 
hands full he cheerfully rang the bell for two 
of his colleagues to assist. 

After the bath, sleep: ended with a cup of tea. 
At six in the morning no surroundings look their 
best, and the dormitory of the Turkish bath had 
clearly seen better days. But my friend claims it 
was faded rather than decayed; and he left not 
only refreshed, but delighted with the cost of his 
lodging: 15s. 

* * * 

One of the most useful consumer services 
which have arisen since the war is the automatic 
‘Launderette’; and I was amused to hear from 
Mrs. Mary Gibb, who runs one of these institu- 
tions (just round the corner from Sir Winston’s 
home in Hyde Park Gate), how the social 
barrier was broken, in its early stages. 

The first clients, apparently, were full of 
curious worries. Some of them did not relish the 
idea of their smalls being washed, as it were, in 
public; it was even suggested that the windows 
of the machines might be fitted with lace cur- 
tains. But the scruples were finally broken down 
by the patronage of a distinguished American. 
She arrives weekly in a Cadillac, out of which a 
chauffeur lifts a large clothes basket, puts it on a 
sorting table and leaves m’lady to get on with 
the weekly wash. 

I had no idea of the variety of articles which 
launderettes are now expected to contend with. 
One man turns up regularly with a dinghy sail. 
A German customer showed Mrs. Gibb how 
even feather pillows can be washed successfully 
in the Bendix machines. Ironing, however, has 
presented more difficulties. One branch tried pro- 
viding rotary ironers, but too much supervision 
was needed and the scheme had to be dropped. 

What may not be generally known, I fancy, 
are the services which some of these launderettes 
now provide unofficially; for example, the staff 
in some branches can arrange for ironing to be 
done; and others have drying cupboards—par- 
ticularly useful to the small flat-dweller when 
blankets or curtains have to be washed—and so 
on. I will be glad to supply addresses of the places 
where some of these unofficial services can be 
obtained, for anybody who wants them. 
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GIN AND TONIC 


Sir,—If brewers ‘forced their tenants to ignore 
public demand,’ as Mr. Graham Hutton says, they 
would not only be following ‘obnoxious, unethical 
and backward practices’; they would also be ex- 
tremely silly. They would be strangling trade in their 
own houses. They would, in Mr. Hutton’s words, 
really be ‘snatching defeat from the jaws of victory.’ 
In fact, of course, they do nothing of the sort. 
Unless one considers that occasional requests for 
‘far-fetched specialities’ amount to a genuine public 
demand, or that a soft-drink manufacturer’s idea as 
to what pubs should sell does so, there is not the 
slightest evidence that any such demand is being 
thwarted in pubs. 

‘The trade’ has, on the other hand, shown how 
readily it can adapt itself to changing public tastes. 
One has only to recall the new soft drinks, new 
beers and new ‘locals’ it is producing to be con- 
vinced of this. It has, after all, a strong tradition 
of personal ‘service (emphasised in its training 
scheme) which could not possibly be maintained if 
any real public demand were rejected. The result is 
what Mr. Hutton would doubtless predict as the 
reward of effort to meet the consumers’ wishes, In 
spite of very heavy taxation on beer, sales are in- 
creasing; so are those of other liquors, including 
soft drinks. Clubs run for private profit generally 
have very short lives, and many ‘free’ houses have 
been unable to keep going in recent years. 

If every manager chose the liquors to sell in his 
house, as both Mr. Adrian and Mr. Hutton suggest 
he should, he would merely be exposed to special 
financial offers by manufacturers, and the consumers’ 
interest would suffer if he accepted them. There 
would not be the same need to maintain a long con- 
tinuing goodwill that exists under brewer-ownership 
and supply, and a third of the manufacturers’ profit 
would no longer be ploughed back in new and im- 
proved pubs. 

It is a matter of common sense that where a 
manufacturer builds, equips, furnishes and pays any 
special capital tax charges on retail centres—thus 
assuming a burden the retailer cannot undertake— 
he must share in the retail earnings. The businesses 
cannot otherwise be run on a sound footing. That 
is just as true ‘of a pub as of any shop.—Yours 
faithfully, 

F. A, CHARLIER 
Secretary 


National Trade. Development Association, 
42 Portman Square, WI 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Sir,—Would it not be reasonable to ask all manu- 
facturers of food and drink put in bottles, tins and 
jars to put on the date?—Yours faithfully, 

MARY E, STUART 
19 Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh 


* 


Sir,—It is refreshing to read Mr, Cyril Ray’s letter 
on the need for penetrating the secrets of the wide- 
spread adulteration of-our food. 

Would you also add to the list of mysteries why 
milk vendors are allowed to sell for human con- 
sumption not only ordinary pure milk, but three 
other grades of increasingly inferior milk, the last 

which is pasteurised. This fourth grade may have 

t and all kinds of disease germs in it, but is 
allowed to be sold because someone in the Govern- 
ment has the naive belief that it is quite all right 
to drink milk which contains sewage, provided it 
is cooked first! 

Surely there should be only one grade of milk 
for human consumption—namely, milk!—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. TUDOR EDMUNDS 
1 Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks 


TOWARDS REUNION 


Str,—As an Anglican I was thrilled by Dr. Charles 
L, Warr’s manner and approach to this subject. If 
Anglicans and Presbyterians are willing in all 
humility to learn from each other much-needed skills 
of the Ancient Church may be recovered to out 
mutual advantage. 

We in the Church of England are sorry for our 
bishops, who are expected to develop increasing 
capacities as statesmen-cum-administrators-cum- 
pastors-cum-racing motorists, How can they hope to 
cope with their spiritual and pastoral responsibilities 
in view of their growing burdens and cares? 

However, the Ancient British Church consecrated 
bishops not on a diocesan basis but according to the 
needs of missionary and evangelical enterprise. These 
bishops were happy to serve under presbyters (e.g. 
Columba) or boards of presbyters. A new type of 
bishop, ‘pastoral and not monarchical in character,’ 
would bring relief and strength to our overworked 
diocesans and suffragans. 

We in the Church of England must consider soberly 
‘the nature of the Presbyterian eldership.’ It may lead 
to the recovery of the ancient tradition of a fully 
responsible laity such as that at Milan who influenced 
the strange but wonderful appointment of Ambrose 
as Archbishop.—Y ours faithfully, 

VICTOR H, BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


BETJEMANISM 


Sir,—It is a frightening attitude of mind that, believ- 
ing it has the only esthetic vision, would scorn the 
average pleasures of the average man, cry down 
efficiency, brake expedition, curse convenience and in 
abhorrence of material progress condemn the poor to 
poverty for ever. 

Time and money need to be saved as frequently as 
souls. How blind, and cruel, are many intellectuals! 
—yYours faithfully, 

JOHN ALLAN MAY 
Oxshott Lodge, Oxshott, Surrey 


* 


Str,—Even at the risk of being associated with Mr. 
T. O. Lloyd, I confess myself a Betjemanist in most 
things; but I think he is wrong over the Albert 
Bridge. 

It is to be replaced simply because it is inadequate 
for the task it has to do. Mr, Betjeman thinks it 
should stay because it is pretty; but suppose—and 
it is not impossible—it eventually became totally 
unusable? Would he have it remain as a ‘folly’? 
I'm sure Mr. Betjeman cannot in his heart believe 
in such an unpractical policy. It would mean, pro- 
longed over the years, that our country would become 
more and more mummified and less and _ less 
habitable. 

One must always remember that today’s period 
piece was yesterday's novelty, Betjemanists may hate 
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the reinforced concrete bridge that the LCC no 
doubt have in mind, but their great-grandsons will 
fight like hell for its retention in a hundred years’ 
time. People have even been found to fight for the 
ghastly girder just removed from St. James's Park. 
If we can learn to love that, we can learn to love 
anything. 

The LCC’s boorish behaviour towards Chelsea and 
Battersea Councils is another matter; but bad 
manners need not necessarily produce a bad bridge, 
—Yours faithfully, 

B. A. YOUNG 
Flat 3, 28 Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, SW10 


* 


Sir,—After being labelled ‘a fathead’ with ‘no 
esthetic vision,’ may I make three points? 

Admittedly, the modern motor vehicle and modern 
roads are expressions of the ‘faster, faster’ philosophy. 
They naturally frighten people who suffer from 
imagination-boggle, but let these people imagine life 
without them. It is an illuminating pastime. 

The most depressing aspect of this Albert Bridge 
issue is that no one has cried, ‘At last we are being 
given the chance to build bigger, better and moré 
beautiful structures than our forefathers did!* 
Instead, we usually find people all in favour of 
modern roads and bridges . . . so long as their con- 
struction disturbs somebody else. 

Incidentally, I abhor the idea of Sunday after- 
noon crawling in a tin box on wheels, and use an 
old pushbike on the by-ways. And the only thing 
on my bedroom walls is an original Hoffnung car- 
toon of a snoring man.—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD B, SYKES 
Public Relations Officer 
British Road Federation Limited, 
26 Manchester Square, W1 








MALL wonder that lovers are so pale and wan. A 

Sonata Salad sounds all very well, but it’s not much 
for a pair of thoroughly star-crossed lovers to get their 
teeth into. 

In fact our advice to the lovelorn is te come out of 
the Metronome Grill and enjoy some good, honest, 
nourishing food. Like bread. Which scientists tell us 
is an excellent food in itself. It could give us as much 
as three quarters of all the energy we, and our children, 
burn up in a day.’ Bread provides us with body- 
building protein, and essential vitamins and minerals, 
too.2 And goes very well in concert with cheese. 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson in a Special Report,* 
say “Probably the most important finding concerns 
the high nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms 
customarily consumed by man”. And that means 
bread. While a panel of eminent scientists and medical 
men under the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen 
say : “ Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British diet ”’.* 

So make sure that you and your family have plenty 
of good fresh bread every day. 

t. Medical Research Council Special Report Series 
No. 287, published by H.M.S.O, 

2. All flour must contain — per 100 grams of flour: 
Iron—not less than 1.05 milligrams. Vitamin B,— 
not less than 0.24 milligrams. Nicotinic acid —not 
less than 1.60 milligrams. 


3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutri- 
tional Value of Flour, published by H.M.S.O, 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
. 
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Cement is one of Britain’s most 
flourishing industries. 

Last year was the eleventh record year 
in succession for production, 

and Britain’s output now exceeds a 
million tons a month. In this 
up-to-date industry ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC equipment is used in a 
variety of ways: robust electric 
motors, for instance, drive the 
huge rotary kilns and the fans 

that fire them with pulverized coal. 











All over the country new construction 
can be seen—new accommodation 
for our growing and changing 
industries. And an indispensable 
material is concrete—concrete 
reinforced or pre-stressed, for massive 
foundations and airy spans. When 
the factory itself is built, its concrete 
shell will be brought to life by 

the electrical plant that drives its 
machines. ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
equipment is used in nearly all 
industries both for machine-drives 
and for the transmission and 
regulation of current. 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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CATHOLICISM 


Sir,—Hugh Ross Williamson quotes from the 
encyclical Mystici Corporis. To make the matter 
clear, would he also enlighten us whether this docu- 
ment is an ‘infallible’ utterance, or something which 
may be changed? Would he also tell us about the 
heretical Popes who, apparently, by their heresy 
severed themselves from the Body of Christ, and 
yet remained in their papacy without ejection? And 
would he tell us the position of Roman Catholics? 
Since they accept as dogma the doctrines of papal 
infallibility, the Immaculate Conception, and the 
bodily Assumption, and have thereby departedby 
addition—from the Catholic Faith, once delivered to 
the Saints, they are obviously heretical, and pre- 
sumably schismatic, since Rome has thus made her- 
self into a sect teaching its own forms of religion. 
One ignores the sneer in his letter about Angli- 
cans receiving Confirmation from a layman—it is 
the sort of thing we expect from ex-Catholics who 

have become Romanists.—Yours faithfully, 
DAVID F. EVANS 

St. Mary's Vicarage, Lansdowne Road, N17 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SECRECY 


Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman, in your issue of June 7, 
rightly points out that some officials engaged in local 
government in 1957 try to hide blunders under the 
cloak of secrecy. In this village what was probably 
one of the oldest farms in the South of England, 
Chandlers Farm, part of which was said to be a 
royal hunting lodge built in Tudor days, has been 
wantonly demolished by a gravel company a few 
weeks ago. Only officials knew it was scheduled of 
special interest, and even now we ratepayers are not 
being told what other buildings are on the list. 

The Gowers Report, published by HM Stationery 
Office in 1950, advised that such lists might be 
published as are the lists of 12,500 such buildings in 
France. The report continued: ‘No doubt publication 
of a list of designated houses will give rise to argu- 
ment. That is not sufficient reason for trying to keep 
it secret.’ Why cannot we ratepayers be regarded as 
worthy to be told more of the truth about our own 
areas ?—Yours faithfully, 

B. S. TOWNROE 
Maresfield, Yateley, Camberley 


WANTED—ULSTER A.Y.M. 


Sir,—In the otherwise excellent and comprehensive 
Ulster issue of May 3 there was one omission: no 
mention was made of the Arts in Ulster. Cynics will 
remark that this is because there is no creative 
artistic activity in Ulster worth commenting on. 

Actually, in the realm of the theatre, at least, 
Ulster must hold something like a British record. It 
supports two professional repertory theatres, one 
presenting mainly regional plays, the other plays of 
general interest for three-week runs and—this is the 
point—both without any State grant or assistance 
whatsoever. Few other British repertory companies 
manage under such conditions. 

Ulster people, in fact, are becoming, by leaps and 
bounds, more and more culture-conscious, par- 
ticularly theatre-conscious. They flock to the Grand 
Opera House for the rare visits of the Old Vic, 
they demand that Waiting for Godot and Death of 
a Salesman be retained for an extra week by the Arts 
repertory company. 

But one feature in all this theatrical activity is 
missing—a playwright. Since the death of George 
Sheils, prolific writer of rural comedies, and the 
absorption of St. John Ervine into the English 
theatre, Ulster has not had a rising playwright to call 
her own. Yet the social situation in Ulster is such 
that it cries out for a playwright with the inclinations 
of a John Osborne to come and be angry about it. 

Here we have a region where a young man and 
womah can meet freely at places like the university, 
become friends, fall in love and then find that they 
are absolutely forbidden to marry—because one is 
a Catholic and the other a Protestant. The situation 
has changed since St. John Ervine’s childhood, when, 
as a Protestant boy, he did not know one Catholic. 
Nowadays most Protestants know many Catholics 
and vice versa, and even make friends of them, but 
there is still a barrier, as high as the colour bar, when 
the question of marriage crops up. 


No one has yet dared to put this problem on the 
Ulster stage. The nearest approach there has been to 
a literary treatment of it was in Anne Crone’s novel 
Bridie Steen, but it has not even been dramatised 
on the radio, because this religious question is con- 
sidered taboo by the BBC. 

Here is a ready-made, romantic situation—far more 
frequent in occurrence and more moving than the 
increasingly popular theme of racial antagonism in 
South Africa, say, which crops up in so many tele- 
vision plays. 

Consider, also, the social set-up in Northern 
Ireland. There is nowhere else quite like it in the 
British Isles, for here we have a curiously integrated 
caste system. No one is seriously considered ‘better’ 
than anyone else, for nearly everyone is descended, 
through one or two generations, from a poor man—a 
peasant or a labourer. So everyone laughs at and 
with the ‘M’Coey’s,’ a radio serial, only recently 
ended after many years, which described the life of 
a very ‘common’ back-street family. A family of the 
same social level portrayed on the English radio 
would mean nothing at all in English middle-class 
drawing-rooms, but in Ulster even the prosperous 
inhabitants of the Malone Road (Belfast's Hamp- 
stead) recognise a kinship in the characters. 

If we cannot persuade a playwright to come and 
be angry about our way of life, perhaps we could 
persuade a novelist of the calibre of Kingsley Amis 
to pay us a visit. He would find a wealth of material 
for a cheerfully absurd provincial novel here. For 
the really odd thing about Ulster is that, in spite of 
the tragedy of it, our greatest joke is our religious 
differences. We are also probably the only part of 
the British Isles that can still manage to laugh about 
the IRA.—Yours faithfully, 

DOROTHY WATTERS 
85 Rushfield Avenue, Belfast 


GLYNDEBOURNE FOOD 

Sir,—Mr. Leslie Adrian presumes that Glyndebourne 
gives little thought to the catering provided for its 
audiences. The reverse is the case. 

The system whereby a member of the audience 
booking his tickets in advance may also order his 
dinner in advance results in the majority of the four 
hundred-odd diners who make their way at one time 
to the dining hall being able to be served without the 
necessary delay that ordering on the spot by so large 
a number would cause. Is there any comparable 
restaurant in this country that has to cope with four 
hundred diners in so concentrated a period of time 
and an a Ja carte menu? It also means that those who 
have not ordered in advance, and nobody is obliged 
to, can be served with a minimum of delay and it 
means that those who do know in advance what they 
would like to drink before or with the soup can find 
it on the table without having to join the inevitable 
struggle at the bar. More than three-quarters of all 
ticket holders dining in the restaurant do order in 
advance, which surely indicates that this is an appre- 
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clafed service. If Mr. Adrian really thinks ‘things 
worked perfectly well in the old days’ his experience 
must have been happier than any of the others who 
have brought theirs to my notice or his memory must 
go back to far prewar days when the theatre seated 
just half as many people as it does now. 

The alterations made for the coming season to the 
cold buffet have been made in response to a general 
request for a quick service akin to that available at 
shows and events of that kind. Some people like to 
sit over their dinner in the dining hall, some prefer to 
bring their own picnic to eat in the garden, and some 
wish to spend most of the interval in the garden but 
also to be able to get solid refreshment in a short 
space of time. 

It is easy to be comic about descriptions of wine, 
but surely no one who cares for wine can disregard 
M. André Simon's opinion and there are few indeed 
who can pick their way knowledgeably through such 
a comprehensive and intricate list of fine Germap 
estate-bottled wines as Glyndebourne provides, and 
fewer still who are not grateful for M. Simon's help. 

Ungracious living is not the dose we seek 
administer. It seems a pity on the other hand ia 
Mr. Adrian’s somewhat ungracious comments sho 
have been handed out in advance of the event.— 
Yours faithfully, 

MORAN CAPLAT 
General Manages 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera 


* 


Sir,—If Leslie Adrian likes Glyndebourne, its operas 
and its opera-house, but dislikes Mr. Christie’s catere 
ing arrangements, his prices and perhaps also his 
nasty bare brick dining-rooms, then the remedy is 
in his own hands. Let him picnic. He can take with 
him what food and drink he likes, at a price he can 
afford. On a fine night he can spread his table by 
the lakeside; there is something rather attractive 
about such a meal, in evening dress; or at any rate 
in sceing other people so eat and drink; those whose 
figures make it less easy to eat off floor level can 
always bring chairs. On a wet night he may have 
to have his supper in the car, which is not so good, 
but has obvious advantages over the dining-rooms 
all the same.—Yours faithfully, 

W. H, OLDAKEB 


The Vicarage, Culmstock, Cullompton, Devon 


‘THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS’ 
Sir.—To Mr. Scroggie, to the shades of Alcock and 
Brown et al., and to all the others who wrote, with 
good-natured glee, to point it out, | owe a rueful 
apology for dozing heavily during The Spirit of St. 
Louis. 1 should, of course, have said not ‘flight,’ but 
‘West /East solo flight.’—Yours faithfully, 

ISABEL QUIGLY¥ 
12 Byron Court, Ham Common, Surrey 
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"K'ine play’s the thing... 
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** THE SILVER CORD with its problem of too much mother love, 
presented to me an exciting story to be told through the revealing 


eye of the television camera, This, plus the wonderful artistes 


Valerie Taylor and Denholm Elliott to portray the main characters, 


~ 


made it one of my most interesting productions,”’ 


a 


JOHN MOXEY (DIRECTOR) 
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Did you know that Associated-Rediftusion had produced over 60 per cent of the plays that 
have appeared on ITV? 


Associated-Rediffusion have proved that popularity can be gained while maintaining high 





standards. Over half their contributions to the series PLAY OF THE WEEK and TELEVISION 


PLAYHOUSE have achieved an audience of over so per cent of the people who are able 


to see ITV: and these are plays well worthy of the fine traditions of the English stage. 
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“THE SILVER CORD ” 


A very famous play by Sidney 
eHoward. The title role of a 
possessive mother has been played by 
very many famous actresses. 

In Associated- Rediffusion’s produc- ‘ 
tion this part was played by Valerie 
Taylor with Denholm Elliott as her 
som and Sarah Lawson as his wife. ~~ 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION Monday to Friday in the London area 


Advertisers gain a great deal when Associated-Rediffusion is on their advertising schedule. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Unfair to Molehills 


BoTH television systems are accus- 
tomed to make a little go a long way 
by stretching their whiter hopes on 
the rack of a Series, often with 
agonising results for all concerned. 
Murderous with ennui, after two 
weeks of random viewing, I cannot work up much 
sympathy for those surgically unfunny men who 
are rupturing their wits in the effort to spread a 
five-minute ‘spot’ over deserts of vast eternity. But 
the occupational dangers of TV inflation are pain- 
fully illustrated by the apotheosis of Miss 
Jacqueline Mackenzie. Once upon a time this 
talented reporter provided Highlight with three- 
minute word-pictures of minor occasions on the 
home front, decorated by some pleasantly 
amateurish, demi-Goon mime of the cheek- 
puffing, eye-rolling, nose-wriggling variety, always 
within the bounds of good form. Now, with the 
planners’ usual bland disregard for scale, she has 
been promoted from miniatures to murals; and in 
the familiar if mistaken faith that you can’t have 
too much of a good thing, she is required to fill 
fifteen breathless minutes solus every Sunday 
night with her general impressions of Foreign 
Parts. 

So far, in Hot Foot, she has visited Morocco 
and Rome at the BBC’s expense, returning to the 
studio to give us a mauvais quart d'heure of high- 
speed, low-grade whimsy, grimacing from time to 
time as a hubble-bubble or St. Peter’s, or getting 
on all fours in order to impersonate a camel. The 
producer may take some of the blame, for his 
failure to dam Miss Mackenzie’s stream of self- 
consciousness with some reminders about the 
ABC of timing. Some of her purpler passages, 
moreover, are underscored by curiously banal 
sound effects: while she reported on the Roman 
fountains, somebody offscreen apparently turned 
on the Lime Grove fire hose. And Miss Mackenzie 
isn't helped by costume or background. In her 
first Hot Foot she towered against tiny palm trees, 
exposed in exotic décolleté like a fugitive from 
Kismet. Last Sunday, retailing her Roman holi- 
day, she wore a crypto-chiton, confusingly backed 
by some swirling cartoons of local colour. These 
problems are soluble; but the trouble about Hot 
Foot’s future is that Miss Mackenzie's range of face 
and voice is minuscular. When over-extended, her 
talent flattens out into cliché and facetiousness. 
The wonder is that she keeps it up so well; but 
why test her stamina in this way? As a molehill 
Miss Mackenzie is a treasure. Why try to pass her 
off as a mountain? Her moues may serve for 
motor shows, but not for Michelangelos. 

Pursuing my crusade of ‘fair play for mole- 
hills,” I point to the case of. Mr. Charlie Drake. 
Invigilating at children’s programmes, I have 
watched him for many months in the knockabout 
team of Mick and Montmorency (now off the 
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screens), Chubby, diminutive, baby-faced, curly- 
haired, bone-headed, his Montmorency is a clot 
in the true tradition of tomfoolery, supplied with 
a fair share of pain and injustice (though he some- 
times suffers a bit too keenly for my under-sixes). 
But now Mr. Drake has been exalted: he has 
been given the job of entertaining the grown-ups 
with a series of his own, Drake's Progress. Slap- 
Stick, duly flavoured with sadism, is still the main 
ingredient in the programme, but Montmorency, 
under his new name of Charlie, has been infected 


by an unpleasant ailment of modern comics—the 
itch to be loved. His adventures are injected with 
that little-man-lost pathos which Norman Wisdom 
sO unwisely smears over his clowning, and he is 
presented in the Chaplinesque stereotype as a 
victim of Life, wearing his broken heart upon his 
ragged sleeve. In true clowning, suffering and 
ignorance and poverty and death are never beyond 
a joke: comedy should have the courage of its 
own cruelties, instead of trying to turn butts into 
heroes. Why, I wonder, did they take the Mick 
out of Mick and Montmorency? Mr. Drake, 
alone, is like Laurel without Hardy. Good as he is, 
in his place, he needs a large, long-suffering mate 
to define it. 

Cross-examination (the dominant form of TV 
conversation) has provided my peak viewing. In 
A—Z Mr. Alan Melville, plumply pirouetting 
through his script, confronted Sir Ralph Richard- 
son with one of those large, ultimate questions 
which are the small change of studio chat: ‘Why 
do people act?’ And Sir Ralph, waffling with 
numinous authority (‘they feel deeply impelled to 
act’), enthusiastically revealed in praising Broad- 
way audiences that ‘I had more rude letters sent to 
me in New York than I've ever had in my life. 
There was John Custance, explaining to Christo- 
pher Mayhew that he has had ‘experience of God 
talking to me and that kind of thing’; and in the 
same programme on Sainthood and Sanity the 
contradiction between the stripped, thought- 
disciplined face of a Franciscan friar and the stale, 
evasive jargon of his language. In one of my 
favourite programmes, All Your Own, the 
masterly Huw Weldon introduced us to two 
remarkable schoolboys: a former polio victim 
who lowers himself down rock faces to get 
ammonites for his collection, and a_ private 
investigator into ‘cup-and-ring’ markings on Ilkley 
Moor. And in an unforgettable Press Conference, 
the thirteenth Duke of Bedford—‘I'm in the enter- 
tainment business—faced the sneers of his 
inquisitors with cheerful, uninhibited, exemplary 
frankness. ‘What, said Mr. Muggeridge, with the 
cold, patrician authority in which His Grace was 
so*conspicuously lacking—‘what would you do if 
you wanted to stop being a duke?’ The thirteenth 
Duke pondered for a moment, puzzled. ‘I’ve really 
no idea, he said, ‘I've never thought 
about it. I /ike being a duke. Although 
it may be true that ‘the future of dukes in Europe 
isn't very high,’ this particular one has a big future 
in television. 

RICHARD FINDLATER 


Soaked In Seaweed 


Free As Air. By Dorothy Reynolds and Julian 
Slade. (Savoy.) 

Free As Air is obviously calculated to appeal to 
the same audience as was enraptured by Salad 
Days and I dare say it is a calculation which will 
add up very nicely. The tunes are not quite so 
good or so prolific as. before (and I wish Mr. 
Slade would hire an orchestrator with a little 
imagination), but they have the same charm. Still, 
the story is the thing—and it concerns a remote 
Channel Island full of carefree seaweed-gatherers 
upon whom civilisation bursts dramatically in the 
shape of an heiress in flight from the press and 
her boy-friend, a racing motorist. In fact it has 
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everything—whimsy, naiveté, and what used in 
euphemistic Victorian days to be called animal 
spirits. DAVID WAIT 


A Young Man’s Work 


LEHMBRUCK’Ss ‘Kneeling Woman’ is 
one of the most familiar anthology- 
Pieces of twentieth-century sculp- 
ture, and many must have wondered 
how this distinct, precious, elusive piece relates to 
the artist’s work and career. The key-word turns 
out to be the last one, for the sculptor, who is 
extremely well represented in the exhibition now 
at the Tate by forty-two sculptures as well as 
drawings, etchings and paintings, is singularly 
elusive, almost evasive. The biography is 
important and revealing. This is young man’s 
work, for, Lehmbruck died in 1919 at the age of 
thirty-eight. His youth was spent in the Germany 
of the Blaue Reiter and Die Briicke, but he was 
apparently undisturbed by their dynamic and 
experimental tendencies. He was in Paris from 
1911 to 1914 and here also he was not affected by 
the most advanced movements of that time and 
place. There is no reason to require dogmatically 
such a response and influence, but it is strange 
to find that his sculpture is free not only from 
the stylistic habits of the time but also from so 
many modern emphases and prejudices. Although 
he was influenced by Rodin and Maillol, his work 
lacks the energy and drama of the one and the 
sensuousness of the other. In one way or another 
his custom is to dematerialise the bodily sub- 
stance, calm its energies, still its nerves; his 
modelling of flesh has a feminine reticence. He 
did not emphasise or exploit the qualities of his 
materials. With few exceptions his modelled works 
have a certain leathery absence of touch; the 
pieces in stone deny its weight and hardness. And 
in this material the forms are often smudges and 
softened as if a hand had wiped over a too vehe- 
ment decision and gesture. Yet this softening and 
blurring is not wholly expressive, does not depend 
upon a fundamental idea of sculpture as it does 
with, say, Medardo Rosso. Again, Lehmbruck’s 
distortions are not in the usual modern directions; 
they stress gefinement, fragility or immateriality 
both of form and of content. His ‘Climbing Man’ 
—another anthology piece—is symbolic of his 
artistic character in both its conception and its 
treatment. The man’s right foot is firmly planted 
on a rock, but the torso does not suggest resolu- 
tion and the face has a look of meditation and 
withdrawal. The arms, poised above the chest, 
seem singularly vulnerable and one thin, pointing 
finger carries almost more expression, however 
ambiguously, than the rest of the body. To add 
further uncértainty there is in some of the etch- 
ings and drawings more than a hint of that body- 
worship and decadent sensuality which might 
have been nastily transformed under a totalitarian 
regime, but Lehmbruck is surely the least aggres- 
sive, most sensitive artist. This is an interesting 
and disturbing exhibition, disturbing not because 
Lehmbruck sought to be—he is one of the only 
major German artists of the time who ¢@id not— 
but because the vision, like the work, seems 
neither fully articulate nor articulated. 

oa BASIL TAYLOR 


Che Spectator 


JUNE 16, 1832 

A Tory Paper lately stated, that Cook the murderer 
was a leading character of the Council of the Leicester 
Union. The Union have denied the allegation, with 
great scorn. He was not even a member. But what if 
he had? The Reformers are quite rezdy to confess 
that their ranks number more rogues among them 
than those of the Tories do honest men. 











. Ilium Falling 


PRIMED with Ernest Newman, 

Turner, Barzun et alia, though not 

perhaps with much first-hand know- 

ledge of the score itself, London’s 
musical intelligentsia flocked to Covent Garden 
last Thursday for Berlioz’s The Trojans. It was 
&@ very important occasion, for this was the opera’s 
first near-complete and professional stage per- 
ormance jn Britain. Before the curtain went up 
two large questions hovered over the auditorium: 
would The Trojans turn out to be the masterpiece 
it was claimed to be; and, was it really as difficult 
to stage as the pundits declared? 

By the end of the evening, some five hours 
later, the first query had been decisively answered. 
For anyone whose tastes were not ineradicably 
blinkered by Verdi or Wagner, The Trojans pro- 
vided a unique operatic experience. As to the 
problems of staging, it was the measure of Sir 
John Gielgud’s production and Covent Garden's 
resources that the solution—or at least the partial 
solution—of those problems appeared far simpler 
than one had expected. In line with French tradi- 
¢jon, Berlioz made significant and effective use of 
spectacle and ballet, and most of his directions 
proved to be perfectly practicable. 

Thanks to the wonders of short-range TV, 
synchronisation of off- and on-stage singing and 

“playing was impeccable. The various ballets were 
executed more or less agreeably, and the Horse, 
hugely sinister, was duly towed on (wonderful 
scene). Some details at Covent Garden were ruled 
out: no water-gushing rocks or flaming branches 
in the Hunt and Storm tableau, tnough we had 
the nymphs and satyrs at their exereise and even 
some genuine deer-hounds loping about. There 
‘was one omission, however, which was serious: 
the absence of the vision of the Roman Capitol 
at the very end of the opera. (What if Valhalla 
was not seen to crumble at the climax of Gétter- 
ddmmerung?) Now this effect is not an extra but 
the apotheosis of the whole Trojan adventure, the 
culmination of a people’s ‘manifest destiny,’ the 
fulfilment of those goading cries of ‘Italia’ which 
resound at intervals throughout the opera. 

But if the basic motif of the epic was to a 
certain extent obscured in this performance, in 
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other respects the production was excellenf— 
discreet, unfussy, musical and with a sense of 
proportion. Gielgud navigated his way with great 
skill past the various pitfalls of bathos which such 
a subject cannot help digging for itself. We were 
translated to and kept on a plane of noble senti- 
ment and antic virtue. Mariano Andreu’s repre- 
sentational and rather crowded sets and the style 
and colours of the costumes were more contro- 
versial. 

Cassandra, Dido and AEneas are at the same 
time more and less than human. They are heroic 
figures, with emotions to match, but their move- 
ments are ultimately dictated by Jove’s com- 
mands. That is their privilege and their tragedy. 
It also means that the roles are difficult to play. 
Blanche Thebom, for instance, who had been 
imported from the New York Metropolitan for 
the occasion, gave a very moving portrayal of 
Dido the woman but not of Dido the Queen. 
Amy Shuard as Cassandra excelled ir her final 
scene, when she and the Trojan priestesses defy 
the ravaging Greeks and commit mass hara-kiri. 
Here, one felt, was a glimpse of the true classic 


Behind 


Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison. 
(Carlton.)}—The Admirable 
Crichton. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.) 

Nuns, like juvenile delin- 
quents or any other specialised 
and mysterious sections of 
society, have always had a 
fascination for film-makers. But there is a film 
notion labelled ‘nun,’ a tradition of nun-like 
behaviour, that anyone who has had anything to 
do with live, individual nuns must find a bit 
baffling. The point about nuns is that theirs is not, 
though they abandon what most women value 
most—human love, children, a home, individ- 
uality, personal freedom, position, possessions— 
a deprived life; you may not understand their 
reasons for abandoning all these, you may think 
them wildly mistaken and even basing their lives 
on a false premise, but the fact remains—and it is 
hardly even a matter of opinion—that a good nun, 
a successful, ‘integrated’ nun, if you like, is, to put 
it at its simplest, as fulfilled and as poised as a 
happily married woman. This is perhaps why 
nuns are not as a rule, and as film-makers tend to 
make them, bashful, girlish, ‘old-fashioned’: they 
face things, even the toughest, with the tranquillity 
and assurance of a basic happiness. 

This is just to explain what a remarkably 
authentic nun Deborah Kerr makes in Heaven 
Knows, Mr. Allison. She is not only nun-like in 
the physical sense that she looks the part quite 
perfectly without really diminishing or clouding 
over her own looks: she has got hold of the basic 
outlook under the nun’s behaviour. You feel she 
understands, not so much the way a nun moves 
and speaks and looks at people, as the reasons 
for her moving and speaking and looking in such 
a way, So that she can go on behaving in character, 
seeming completely nun-like, under the wildly 
unconventional conditions of wartime shipwreck 
with an American marine (Robert Mitchum)— 
chasing an escaping turtle in a rowing boat, catch- 
ing coconuts in a voluminous white habit, cele- 
brating the departure of the Japanese with a dance 
of glee round the camp. In fact Miss Kerr manages 
to seem more truly nun-like than ever when she 
wakes up after a three-day delirium to find herself 
wrapped in a couple of blankets, her veil gone, 
on the floor of a cave; and thanks her tough 
benefactor for saving her. 
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spirit. In Jon Vickers, Covent Garden has a maj 
asset. His AEneas was a splendid figure, Virile, bluff 
and infinitely persuasive even if he did not bring 
out all that lies in the part. Good performances 
were also given by Lauris Elms (Anna), Richard 
Verreau (lopas).and Dermot Troy (Hylas), 

But it was not the individual performances, nor 
Kubelik’s spirited musical conducting, nor the 
admirable chorus work, nor the orchestral play- 
ing, nor Gielgud’s production that lingered in the 
memory afterwards: it was the opera itself and 
the erratic genius of its composer. Here was a 
grand design, unconventional, stirring, with pas- 
sages of superb lyrical beauty (and occasionally 
of tedium), now highly concentrated and now 
indulgently relaxing. There were the famous set. 
pieces, the glorious love duet in Act Four, the 
septet and quintet, the infinite subtlety with which 
the Trojan March is varied according to circum. 
stances, and the Hunt and Storm music. 

Covent Garden is to be congratulated on 
restoring to life with such signal success ap 
operatic conception as unique as the composer 
himself. CHRISTOPHER GRIER 


the Veil 


Her performance is really the main point of a 
film in which the director’s hand is (though John 
Huston’s) curiously self-effacing; but to back it 
up there is an unusual degree of delicacy from 
everyone concerned in what might have been a 
prize piece of tastelessness—including John Lee 
Mahin, who with Huston himself wrote the 
screenplay, and, most surprisingly of all, Robert 
Mitchum as the dedicated marine, Allison. You 
could, of course, compare it with Huston’s earlier 
treatment of a superficially similar story, The 
African Queen. But in that Katharine Hepburn 
played a loveless spinster brought to life by love, 
to whom the dangers and the physical roughness 
of a particular adventure brought a corresponding 
physical flowering: exhilaration at crossing some 
rapids made her fling her outsize hat into the river 
with a gesture that sent the whole of her past life 
into the river too. But Sister Angela has no wish 
to get rid of her veil, comes from no loveless 
existence, has no frustrations to pitch into the 
river: no sooner have we caught a glimpse of her 
without it than she is cured and the veil back in 
its place again. The fact that everyone—director 
and actors—accept this as reasonable, likely, and 
not necessarily tragic gives the film a serene charm 
and, oddly enough, an air of being like real life, 
of having its feet firmly fixed on the ground, how- 
ever outlandish the circumstances. 

Castaways in a different manner are those in 
The Admirable Crichton, in which Barrie’s play 
loses most of whatever point it had because the 
period flavour has been mostly lost and without 
it the story means very little. Kenneth More, 
looking a bit lost, plays the butler whose 
organisational genius comes into play only when 
he is wrecked on a desert island with his 
employer's family as if he was having a small and 
not very sympathetic private chuckle all the way 
through; Sally Ann Howes is the prettiest and 


proudest of Lord Loam’s three daughters, whose 4 


wedding to Crichton a rescuing ship interrupts, 
and Diane Cilento makes an enchanting Tweeny, 
whom Crichton ultimately marries, saving embat- 
rassment all round. A rather starry cast of minof 
characters—including Martita Hunt and Miles 
Malleson—give some agreeable moments, the 
Emett contraptions on the island are a delight; 
but the spirit, the elusive and so necessary spirit, 
has somehow vanished among the coconuts. 
Director : Lewis Gilbert. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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BOOKS 





By TOM 


NTHUSIASM is the first requirement for an 
author who is to write freshly on a familiar 








} replacing the experience by the prose. . . . 


i money: *. . 


- 





subject, Frank O°Connor* declares his enthusiasm 
at the very outset: . the nineteenth-century 


, novel still seems to me incomparably the greatest 


of modern art forms, greater even than the 
symphony with which it has so much in common; 
greater perhaps than any other popular literary 
form since the Greek theatre.’ 

Enthusiasm, however, has two drawbacks. On 
the one hand it is apt to rush into exaggeration; 
on the other it leads the enthusiast to neglect and 
underestimate whatever does not happen to attract 
him. On the very next page after his declaration 
of enthusiasm, Mr. O'Connor leaps into exaggera- 
tion. He writes that the nineteenth-century novel 
was ‘a great popular art, shared by the whole com- 
munity in a way inconceivable in either the 
eighteenth or the twentieth century.’ ‘Shared by the 
whole community’... what picture can this 
author have of nineteenth-century Britain, France 
and, above all, of nineteenth-century Russia? 

Led by his enthusiasm, Mr. O'Connor strikes 
out what are not so much criticisms as flashes of 
imaginative understanding of the authors he 


* admires, which can lastingly enrich our enjoy- 


ment of their work. Merging himself with a writer, 
perceiving his intentions and appreciating his 
limitations, he can sometimes give a far better 
exposition of his achievements than the author 
himself could ever have done. 

Here he is on the style of James Joyce: ‘It is 
not an attempt at communicating the experience 
to the reader, who is supposed to be present only 
by courtesy, but at equating the prose with the 
experience. Indeed, one might say that it aims at 
And here on Henry James and his attitude to 
. as usual, he portrays innocence as 
rolling in money and corruption as seedy and 
hard-up. Though it is almost a contradiction in 
terms, it seems as if James were incapable of 
imagining any form of innocence which did not 
involve parting with hard cash or any form of 
corruption which was not broke.’ 

Mr. O'Connor is at his best and most perceptive 
in a field which lies somewhere between literary 
criticism, psycho-analysis and social history. He is 
particularly good on Balzac, Dostoievsky, Flau- 
bert. He understands thoroughly the bastard 
nature of the novel, in which philosophy and 
morals are inevitably mixed up with art, and is 
entertaining about Flaubert’s attempt to construct 
stories and novels out of style alone. 

At times, however, Mr. O'Connor's enthusiasm 
breaks free from his critical sense and we are 
given judgements which do not so much stimulate 








*THE MIRROR IN THE Roapway: A Study of the 
Modern Novel. By Frank O’Connor. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 25s.) 


The Critic’s Eye. 


HOPKINSON 


argument and interest as paralyse it, from the 
feeling that we have no common ground to stand 
on. These judgements are sometimes positive. Of 
Sons and Lovers; ‘Absolutely, the opening half is 
the greatest thing in English fiction.” And here 
the word ‘absolutely’ seems clearly the over- 
assertion of uncertainty. Sometimes they are 
negative. The sentence quoted above goes on: ‘It 
has all the brilliance of Pride and Prejudice and 
the opening of Middlemarch with, the tragic 
power of certain scenes in The Last Chronicle 
(of Barset). That one word Middlemarch is the 
sole reference to George Eliot in a book described 
as a study of the modern novel. There is no 
reference whatever to Charlotte Bronté, Peacock 
or Samuel Butler, and all that is said of Meredith 
is that he was a fine poet and influenced by 
the Darwinian theory. 

It is as if the writer had two eyes of quite dif- 
ferent calibre, and exulted equally in the keenness 
of the one and the blindness of the other. As a 
rule he reserves his keen eye for authors he loves 
and the blind one for those to whom he is not 
attracted, but occasionally he turns both eyes on 
to different aspects of the same author. 

With his seeing eye he observes of Thomas 
Hardy: ‘To read him is like looking at a Cotman 
drawing in which one can identify the very quality 
of materials, wood, stone, and tile, from the 
draughtsmanship.’ A long stare through the blind 
one brings the astonishing statement that Hardy, 
having been born into the English working classes, 
was never socially accepted. . . . ‘Nor, English 
society being what it was, was it ever possible for 
him. .. .’ And the evidence for this, in face of 
the immense adulation of Hardy culminating in 
his Westminster Abbey funeral, is an anonymous 
character who once explained to Mr. O'Connor 
that ‘Mister Hardy was what is known in this 
country as a self-made man, but admitted that 
his wife knew Hardy's wife ‘socially.’ 

If the students of the Harvard Summer School 
swallowed that, I must say I think they would 
have swallowed anything; and it seems to me that 
both the qualities and the defects of The Mirror 
in the Roadway are due to the fact that the book 
derives from—one could perhaps say largely con- 
sists of —a series of lectures which have never been 
thought out afresh and recast as a book. This fact 
has allowed the author to choose aspects of his 
subject which appealed to him, relate them loosely 
to each other, and ignore the rest. An audience 
has to be kept interested, and this puts a premium 
on enthusiasm and the personal statement rather 
than the considered judgement. Personal state- 
ments are always more interesting to listen to; 
their drawback is that frequently what they are 
telling us is not something about the author sup- 
posedly under discussion, but about the lecturer 
who is making them. 
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When personalised judgements are positive— 
based on approval or affection-—they have a value, 
even if they are inaccurate. The value is that they 
may interest readers in an author; they either don't 
know or have never fully enjoyed. When Mr. 
O'Connor declares himself a ‘fanatic admirer’ of 
Trollope, one warms towards him, even if one 
cannot share his opinion that ‘frollope was as 
great a novelist as either [Stendhal or Tolstoy], 
and a far greater novelist than Hardy.’ But when 
judgements of this kind are negative, such efiect 
as they have is destructive—and the fact that the 
writer is speaking in the role of a lecturer addres- 
sing students has absolved him of the need to 
support his assertions with the argument he would 
need to maintain his position among equals. 

The fact that Mr. O'Connor depends largely on 
a form of psycho-analytic theory is another 
source of mingled strength and weakness. It has 
enabled him to write of Thackeray and Trollope 
with real illumination. But about Chekhov all that 
he has to say is strangely superficial, and this, I 
think, is because there are so few traces in 
Chekhov's work of an inner conflict to which this 
particular theory can be applied. 

In relation to Stendhal, too, though he prides 
himself on his understanding (‘On this subject his 
editors are endlessly gullible.” . . . ‘Stendhal’s 
gifts as a novelist are more limited than his wor- 
shippers realise’) he keeps walking round and 
round without ever delivering a real thrust of 
fresh criticism or appreciation. 

The Mirror in the Roadway is, I feel, a book of 
valuable stimulus to those with some knowledge 
of the modern novel—provided their own judge- 
ment is established enough to be proof against 
the author's failures of critical assessment, and 
at the same time free enough to respond to his 
enthusiasms. 





War Memoirs 


While lapdogs cock their dandy legs 
And old men mumble as they snooze, 
The dust puffs out from underfoot 
And heat lies thick like layers of ooze. 


A lumpish child with a lollipop 
Is dribbling down his blouse; he smears 
His tetchy mummie’s sun-blotched legs: 
An incident that leads to tears. 


(But see her pleasure in the youngsters 

Leaping from bounding board and spangling 
The shimmering quivering air with showering 
Rainbow fragments gaily jangling 

Between the pool and the sun’s mad glowering!) 


Awnings extend their sugared stripes 
And mask with a brow-easing light 

The sweetly sheltered place beneath 
Where girls and Gordons dream of night, 
The tolerant impassive dark 

Which will not tut the pitch and toss 

And scuffle in the scrubby park. 


A mile above this barbéd coast 
Five hundred boys drone through the air 
To seek another bristling beach 
And scatter metal petals there; 
And lapdogs cock their dandy legs 
And old men grumble in their nap 
And dust puffs out from underfoot 
And Titch suspects he’s caught the clap. 
IAIN HAMILTON 
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Shakespeare 


Survey 10 


EDITED BY 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Shakespeare’s Roman plays form the 
main theme of this year’s Survey. 
There are reviews of the year’s pro- 
ductions and contributions to Shake- 
speare studies. 8 plates. 21s. net 


British Historical 
Portraits 


Reproductions of 382 pictures in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. 
‘A book to treasure, and a stimulus 
to go revisiting one of the greatest 
of our galleries.” ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS. 18s. net 


Early Bible 
Illustrations 


JAMES STRACHAN 


A study of the history of Bible illus- 
tration during the first century of 
printing, based on an examination of 
texts. 127 idlustrations. 18s. 6d. net 


William Wake 


NORMAN SYKES 


The definitive biography of William 
Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury 
1716-37, and an important figure in 
the history of the movement towards 
unity in the Christian Churches. 
Two volumes, 84s. net the set 


The Poet’s Craft 


A. F. SCOTT 


Material for a course in the critical 
appreciation of poetry. The book in- 
cludes 25 facsimiles of manuscript 
poems, and sections on printed re- 
visions, sources, translations, and 120 


poems arranged for comparison. 
18s. net 
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Sensitive Register 


Emergence from Chaos. By Stuart Holroyd. (Gol- 
lancz, 18s.) 


Tus book is wrapped in one of the largest pub- 
lisher’s blurbs I have ever seen, filling with small, 
close print two deep flaps and the whole back 
cover. The front cover is used for a long quota- 
tion from Mr. Holroyd’s introduction, including 
the words, ‘The poet is always the most sensitive 
register of contemporary sensibility.’ The pub- 
lisher, who is also in his way a sensitive register 
of contemporary sensibility, asks himself (no 
doubt for sociological reasons) the question: 
‘What has caused the extraordinary success of 
Mr. Colin Wilson’s The Outsider?’ And, much 
later, at the end of his blurb, he tells us: ‘It was 
Colin Wilson’s age—twenty-four—that made The 
Outsider so specially interesting. ...In this 
connection we were fascinated to learn, what we 
had no idea of when we accepted his manuscript, 
that Mr. Stuart Holroyd, author of the present 
book, is only twenty-three.’ 


The work festooned with all this eager prose 


| is a short one, 222 pages, divided into two parts. 


Part One—sixty pages, four chapters—is philo- 
sophical, broadly speaking: ‘A religion is any- 
thing that a man can live by, and in being lived 
it finds its truth which being existential is 
irrefutable. . . .” ‘The spiritual life is a high- 
level life, and those who live it are the unacknow- 
ledged aristocracy of the earth.’ ‘. . . The prac- 
tice of making human sacrifices, though repug- 
nant to one religious attitude, is quite consistent 
with another... .’ ‘A fixed and definite ideal, 
an absolute set of values, keep a man up to the 
mark.’ ‘. . . The faith in progress is still very 
strong, but here and there individuals have been 
waking up and asking, Where is it all leading 
to?’ Any of Mr. Holroyd’s friends who were 
unfortunate enough to wake up would have to 
ask a question like that; I suppose. It would be 
certain to be in order at any point in the 
monologue. 

Part Two consists of essays on six poets— 
Dylan Thomas, Walt Whitman, W. B. Yeats, 
Rimbaud, Rilke and T. S. Eliot. The poets are 
considered in relation to what Mr. Holroyd calls 
‘religion’ (‘anything that a man can live by’) and 
in Opposition to what he calls ‘humanism,’ which 
seems to mean any attitude that Mr. Holroyd 
does not fancy. The essays themselves are entirely 
free from precision, either of language or of 
thought. His indifference to language, either his 
own or anyone else’s, is indeed remarkable in 
one who chooses to write about poetry. In his 
essay on Rimbaud he uses, without the required 
comment, a number of maudlin English versions, 
including Mr. Norman Cameron’s ‘Bateau Ivre, 
which renders ‘vers le crépuscule embaumé as 

. neath the scented sky of eve. . . .” No one 
who can quote that without holding it up to 
public execration ought to be allowed to write 
about Rimbaud, or indeed at all. But, then, Mr. 
Holroyd himself writes like this: ‘. . . both 
optimism: and pessimism are dead ends for the 
creative artist, and the one must always be tem- 
pered with the other.’ The formula perhaps holds 
good for its inventor: the thought and style of 
Emergence from Chaos may represent what hap- 
pens when one dead end is tempered with 
another. 

Why, at this point in history, can it be 
assumed that people want to hear vaguely 
prophetic noises from very young men? Perhaps 
the generation that is now middle-aged feels an 
unprecedented sense of guilt towards ‘posterity’ 
and is pathetically grateful when ‘posterity’ ups 
and says something, however stupid. Perhaps also 
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we find something endearing in the presence of 
a loose religiosity, and an anti-scientific bent in 
the post-atomic generation. They are not 90 
changed, after all; their mutations are not 
galloping. We forgive Mr. Holroyd his swelleg 
head because he has not got two heads. 

These are wild speculations, certainly, but wild 
speculations are called for when a book like Emer. 
gence from Chaos is published by so shrewd 
a firm as Messrs. Gollancz. If, as many signs 
suggest, a cult of youth is at work here it Ought 
to be ‘nipped’ (in Mr. Beckett's phrase) ‘in the 
doom.’ If there is a public for young men with 
vehement nebulous notions and bad fluent prose, 
that public is up to no good. Emergence from 
Chaos is not as interesting or as well written ag 
Mein Kampf, but the two works do have certain 
qualities in common (see above). It is now twenty 
years since Georges Bernanos in one of the 
greatest pamphlets of the century diagnosed one 
source of our troubles in the recurring line: ‘Lg 
colére des imbéciles remplit le monde.’ It is not 
by encouraging the imbeciles to be angry, pro- 
vided they are young, that we can solve our 
difficulties: difficulties partly created for us by 
an angry young corporal. DONAT O'DONNELL 


At Mrs. Taylor’s 


Angel. By Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies, 15s.) 
THOSE readers who have enjoyed and admired 
the work of Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor ever since 
At Mrs. Lippincote’s was published in 1945, may 
well ask themselves why it is that so gifted a 
writer has yet to find the recognition she deserves, 
It is true that by now she is all laurelled o’er with 
recommendations and choices and laudatory 
quotes, mainly from older reviewers, and she must 
have a considerable following among those whose 
opinions do not get into print. But in surveys of 
the modern novel, whether printed or oral, she 
never seems to find a place. Why not? Sucha 
deprivation may seem readily endurable, but how 
has it arisen? 

The answer can start, I think, from the fact that 
Mrs. Taylor’s work bears a superficial resem- 
blance to the ‘library novel’ or ‘women’s novel’ 
frequently vilified (though rarely read) in literary 
circles. Her favoured subjects are indeed domestic 
and true to life as it is lived by large numbers of 
people, neither eked out by odd bits of murder or 
incest in the Compton-Burnett vein, nor veneered 
with trumped-up sensitivity after the manner of 
—dquite a few other writers. Her characters, again, 
tend to be mothers of young children, middle- 
class housewives who enjoy chatting to each other 
under the hair-dryer and trying new mud-packs 
together, who have difficulties with the char, who 
fall innocuously in love or have friends or hus- 
bands who do so. But such a world is as valid 
as any other, and more valid than many, for 
exploration by the serious novelist. Seriousness, 
after all, is like originality in depending not on 
where you start from but on how far you get. 

The surface of Mrs. Taylor's books is objective 
and alert, even at times sprightly: none of that 
awful puffing and blowing in the attempt to focus 
a ‘personal vision.’ Her grasp of social interplay 
is enviably firm and unobtrusive, and she probes 
expertly the precise points of irritation where 
different environments meet—in the seaside pub, 
the board residence, the broken-down country 
house, the ill-judged party. But her theme is just 
as much the secretive sadness beyond these, what 
happens after the pub shuts, after the comforting 
friend has gone and loneliness takes up the thread 
where it left off. Mrs. Taylor’s concern is often 
with the contrast between the public and the 
private face, both as they are and as their owners 
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BARBARA HUNT 
The Villa and The Horde 


A novel of the Fall of Rome. “Her characters 
live.’-—HOPE MUNTZ. “Writes with verve 

. « full of colour.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Igs. 


ROBIN JENKINS 
The Missionaries 
The author of The Thistle and the Grail writes 
a half comical, half tragic novel of Law and 
Order in conflict with religious zealots on a 
Scottish Sanctuary isle. 138. 6d. 
RANDOLPH STOW 
The Bystander 


A powerful story of human relationships in 
an isolated community of West Australia’s 
“outback” by the author of A Haunted Land. 
*“Excellent’’—Evening Standard. 13s. 6d. 


MARY FITT 
The Late Uncle Max 


An absorbing mystery by the author of Love 
From Elizabeth. Who killed archzologist 
Uncle Max—a colleague or a “‘friend’’? 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTOPHER BUSH 
The Case of the Russian Cross 


The soth Ludovic Travers detective story finds 
Christopher Bush on top of his form with a 
tale of blackmail, larceny and murder. tos. 6d. 
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The Eye 
of the 
Beholder 


by 
LANCE SIEVEKING 


A brilliantly original book of personal impressions, with highly 
unconventional glimpses of top-level literary, artistic, social and 
political life of the past fifty years. 

Wells, Baldwin, Shaw, Chesterton, Rupert Brooke and Eddie 
Marsh, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Aleister Crowley, Paul Nash, Sir 
Osbert Sitwell, A.P.H., Maynard Keynes, Max Beerbohm, Sir 
Compton Mackenzie—these are a few of the people about whom 
Sieveking writes with revealing intimacy. 


312 pages illustrated 30s. 


HULTON PRESS 
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Angel 
Elizabeth Taylor 


The Times: “Beautifully told . . . both amusing and moving.” Scots- 
man: “The beautifully controlled dramatic irony of a novel that will 
no teasily be forgotten.’’ Fred Urquhart: “An absolute joy. Mrs. Taylor 
surpassed herself.’’ (Time and Tide.) Patricia Hodgart: ‘Very potent 
enchantment.” (Manchester Guardian.) 15s, 





KATHLEEN SULLY Through The Wall 


John Betjeman: ‘Kathleen Sully is a primitive among novelists. Her 
new book is not different in intensity and quality from her memorable 
Canal In Moonlight. It has the same dreamy terror. She turns ugliness 
into poetry.”’ (Daily Telegraph.) 13s, 6d 





ALAN CAILLOU Alien Virus 


Pat Wallace: “An intelligent and rather shocking thriller. He writes 
about pre-Nasser Cairo and makes it seem dangerous, stimulating, 
corrupt and altogether credible.’’ (Sunday Times.) 13s. 


D. M. BROSIA A Villa In Sant’ Angelo 
Vernon Fane : “Charming and handled with taste.” (Sphere.) 12s. 6d. 


A Wren Called Smith 


Alexander Fullerton 


This thrilling novel of high adventure, by the author of Surface], 
No Man’s Mistress, was published this week. A freighter with an 
oddly assorted complement of passengers: torpedoed: desert island: 
and among the survivors Wren Mary Lou Smith. 13s. 6¢. 
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PISS 


% The Biography of E. Phillips Oppenheim 


: The Prince of Storytellers 


: Robert Standish 


vt Louis Golding : ‘‘Mr. Standish gets on with both sides of the man— 
3 author of prodigious industry and legendary sybarite—equally well.” 
x (Daily Telegraph.) 16s. 


as 


; Of The Sea 

% WILLIAM A. ROBINSON To The Great Southern Sea 
¥, 

‘ Observer: “The stuff sailors’ dreams are made of.”’ Yachting Monthly: 
% “An outstanding book.’’ E. D. Obrien: “* Will rank beside his Deep 


% Water and Shoal as a classic on long-distance sailing and adventure.” 
X (Illustrated London News.) 18s. 


% ANTONY BRIDGES: 


% Glasgow Herald: “The whole adventure, which lasted over two years, 


Scapa Ferry 


4, 

% must rank among the oddest exploits of the war. His EXCITING 
story.” “EXCITING” is also the word used by Daniel George, Joseph 

x Taggart, Scotsman, etc. //lustrated. 15s. 

>? 

y, . ™ . 

, MARGARET SHARCOTT Troller’s Holiday 

¥ A far from luxurious voyage: a 600-mile circuit of Vancouver Island 

¥, in a 30-ft. motor-troller by a professional fisherman, his wife, thirteen- 

Y months old child and a dog. Illustrated. 18s. 


per Subtitled The Drama of Human Understanding, THE MIND 
; GOES FORTH (21/-), by Harry & Bonaro Overstreet, helps us 
to tackle one of the major problems of today. 
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take them to be, and her diffident pity is reserved 
for those who, misunderstanding their isolation, 
cannot recognise help and drive it away. 

Her latest novel is something of a new depar- 
ture, though the interest in self-deception is main- 
tained. Its heroine, a sort of Edwardian Marie 
Corelli, misconceives the world and her part in it 
almost to the point of genius. This is first of all 
the source of her fantastic romances—alluded to 
With tantalising reticence—in which Ancient 
Greece or Imperial Russia is a mere spring-board 
for wish-fulfilment. Here too is derived her view 
oF herself as a prose Shakespeare, acclaimed for 
g fime, then unseated by a pack of jealous critics. 

he embitters her marriage by her refusal, her 
yirtual inability, to distinguish between what she 
eels it ought to be and what it is, finally alienating 
the one person whose gifts of humour and affec- 
tion might (conceivably) have helped to acquaint 
ae with reality, though we feel it is questionable 
whether she could have survived that. 

goee, visualised with all the author’s 
customary gay clarity, would be a monstrous, 
swingeing bore to meet, but as a character she is 
a really memorable union of the frightful, the 
¢omic and the pathetic. Much of her is summed 
tip in two very well-placed scenes near the end. 
Jn the first, she forces one of Mrs. Taylor’s 
favourite wet-but-nice young men to pick a lot 
of peaches for himself—at the cost of a wasp- 
sting and other torments—in her rotting garden. 
The peaches are rotting too, but since they ought 
to be lovely Angel has to think they are; it is no 
more than a momentary rift in illusion that makes 
her eat the only decent one herself. Later she is 
confronted by proof that her dead husband de- 
¢eived her; again the fog is parted for a moment, 
then settles back into place with appalling 
promptitude. It is the very efficiency of her self- 











RSV 


NELSON’S 


Complete Concordance 
of the 
REVISED STANDARD VERSION 


of the 
HOLY BIBLE 


just published 


HE CONCORDANCE is indispensable to 
the best usage of the RSV itself — for 
reference, for Bible study and research. 
It is an alphabetical index of the principal 
words of the Bible, with a reference to 
the passage in which each word occurs, 
and some part of the context — totalling 
308,926 contexts. The great changes in 
the vocabulary of the text of the RSV 
render any other concordance obsolete he 
use with the RSV — world sales of which 
now exceed five million copies within five 
years of publication. 


2157 pp £5 Ss 
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deception which make her pitiable as well as 
intolerable. 

This sometimes melancholy story is enlivened 
by wit in addition to comedy and by that entranc- 
ing spitefulness which, going beyond the merely 
catty, borders on the tigrine. (‘““We are none of 
us any younger, I suppose.” He glanced at her 
and agreed. He almost dared to say that her grey- 
ing moustache gave her a military, a more distin- 
guished air.’) In Angel Mrs. Taylor has made a 
successful effort to extend her range. It amply 
reinforces her position as one of the liveliest and 
most forceful of our younger novelists. 


KINGSLEY AMIS 


Securing the Seas 


Profit and Power: A Study of England and the 
Dutch Wars. By Charles Wilson. (Longmans, 
25s.) 

“WHAT matters this or that reason?’ asked a self- 

made Duke in 1662. ‘What we want is more of 

the trade the Dutch now have.’ He spoke for 
many. 
Historians and economists of this generation 


have learnt to be more sympathetic towards \ 


seventeenth-century mercantilists than were their 
predecessors of the free-trade era. It has become 
a commonplace to draw parallels between Angl 
Dutch rivalry in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century and Anglo-German rivalry in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century. In 
each case the top trading nation (the Netherlands 
in the seventeenth century, Great Britain in the 
later period) advocated the principles of free trade 


and freedom of the seas, and was pacific in its ” 


foreign policy; it was challenged by a thrustful, 
rising power, protectionist and ready to hew a 
place in the sun by armed force. Seventeenth- 
century England, however, was more successful 
than Germany has so far been. 

England won in the seventeenth century, and 
the history most of us read is written by English- 
men; so we need more reminders of our own early 
bellicosity than of Germany’s more recently. 
Reputable books indeed still contrast the idealist 
religious foreign policy of seventeenth-century 
English governments with the sordid commercial- 
ism of their Dutch contemporaries, who refused 
to throw open their hard-won markets to a trad- 
ing rival even in the name of their mutual protes- 
tantism, and like savage animals defended them- 
selves when attacked. Mr. Wilson is not entirely 
immune from this naive conception, but he pro- 
duces the evidence which refutes it. ‘Much of what 
later ages came to regard as almost abstract 
theory was in reality rooted in the frictions (sic) 
that arose from the economic relationship 
between England and Holland in the seventeenth 
century. An important phase of the balance of 
trade argument ... derives from the resent- 
ments which English merchants and politicians 
felt against what they deemed to be England’s 
subservience to the Dutch economic system.’ 

But Mr. Wilson, in his absorption with 
economics, perhaps underestimates the impor- 
tance of politics. It is a little too simple to explain 
‘the new tone of aggressive confidence which 
creeps into English diplomacy’ in the 1650s 
by the fact that England was at last growing more 
corn than she consumed. Far more significant was 
the political revolution of the 1640s which had 
put power into the hands of governments sym- 
pathetic to commercial interests, and which for 
the first time allowed the resources of the country 
to be mobilised behind a forward economic 
policy. The governments of the 1650s were giving 
effect to the dreams of Hakluyt, Ralegh and the 
Providence Island Company. Before 1640 English 
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merchants were frustrated and out-traded by the 
Dutch at every point—in the Baltic, the Mediter. 
ranean and the New World. Stuart governments 
did little to protect and further commercial inter. 
ests; but between 1640 and 1660, Mr. Wilson tells 
us, the navy increased roughly ten times in size, It 
is facile to poke fun at men who argued that ‘the 
seas should be secured . . . in order to prepare 
for the coming of Christ.’ Whatever the reason, 
the seas were secured. 

Mr. Wilson’s book is not written in a popular 
style, yet it is hardly solid enough to satisfy the 
experts. Manuscript sources are listed in the bibli. 
ography, but only printed sources are quoted ip 
the text, many of them secondary. The discussion 
of the economic thought of England and Holland 
is inadequately documented, and Cromwell's 
foreign policy appears to be misunderstood, ff 
can hardly be assumed without argument that the 
Protector was pro-Dutch, when his Secretary of 
State tells us that under him ‘there were no greater 
considerations im England in reference to foreign 
interests than how to obviate the growing great- 
ness of she Dutch.’ CHRISTOPHER HILL 


A New Major Poet? 
Visitations. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


We) Pegasus and Other Poems. By C. Day Lewis, 


(Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.) 

The Sense of Movement. 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.) 

Union Street. By Charles Causley. (Hart-Davis, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Sinai Sort. By Norman MacCaig. (The 
Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.) 


EvEN if ‘bliss’ is perhaps an exaggeration of what 
it was in that dawn to be alive, anyone who grew 
up in the Thirties must feel gratitude to its poets, 
en bloc. But Mr. MacNeice has recently (while 
himself lumping a batch of poets of the Fifties 
together) spoken of the wrongness of judging the 
poets-of-the-Thirties as a group, whatever their 
similarities. And he is, of course, quite right. But 
how much do they really count, looked at as 
individuals? Read New Signatures now, and 
(apart from a poem of Mr. Eberhart’s then 
thought of as reactionary and untypical) it is only 
Auden who comes off. All the dated properties, 
the feuding and freuding, seem not to matter in 
his verse, which just stands up as strong as ever. 

And in the Fifties? Mr. Day Lewis, almost 
completely, and Mr. MacNeice, to some extent, 
have been accepted by the Establishment. This is 
not as damaging as it sounds. For the Establish- 
ment itself has long ceased to stand pat on its 
old position—Philistinism indulging its sentimen- 
tality. Not, of course, that it has really abandoned 
this ideal, but it now holds it in a shamefaced 
and camouflaged manner and feels obliged to pay 
vice’s proverbial tribute to virtue. Its uneasiness 
about Mr. MacNeice is understandable: though 
many of his present poems may be more or less 
neutralised, there are always signs that he might 
at any moment resume those qualities of clear- 
sighted irony and destructive high spirits so much 
disliked by Old Olly and his Milkmaids. And so 
he sometimes does. 

Mr. MacNeice lilts agreeably, And Mr. Day 
Lewis lilts a bit too: light, easily digestible 
rhythms. His poems are metaphorical, But even 
if we accepted the proposition ‘poetry is meta- 
phorical,’ it would not necessarily entail the con- 
clusion ‘metaphor is poetic.’ And, oddly enough, 
the effect is often somehow prosy—the prose of 
the travelogue: ‘Flowers open their eyes, rivulets 
prance.’ Still, no one would expect a twelfth or 
thirteenth book to be all freshness and brilliance, 
and both Mr. MacNeice and Mr. Day Lewis are 


By Thom Gunn. 
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(usually) easy on the eye. And what a relief that 
is from so much poetry which, lacking the 
primary virtues, does not even have this 
gcondary one to compensate. 

Mr. Gunn, the best and youngest of this batch, 
can be as metaphorical as anyone; but he also 
proves that the plain statement and the abstract 
word are equally good material for poetry. He is 
very much the poet of the malaise of the present- 
day young. But he is a poet who feeis it, under- 
sands it and masters it. Unlike those who 
whine about it, Gunn treats it as every true writer 
treats nis particular view of the condition humaine. 
When he writes of young motor-cyclists or of 
flvis Presley he neither identifies himself with 
them nor describes them from outside. With 
something of Yeatss power and technique, he 
often shows two other Yeatsian virtues—shame- 
lessness and arrogance, His characterisation of 
cities suits his own verse: ‘Extreme, material, and 
the work of man.’ And in his best poems he 
reaches the highest and most difficult synthesis 
of any artist—-passion without illusion. Energy, 
depth and technical skill have not come together 
in this way for quite a time, and my own feeling 
(though this book is too short and uneven ever 
to look like clinching it) is that in Thom Gunn we 
may have a major poet on our hands after all 
these years. 

One must not hold it against Mr. Causley that 
Dame Edith Sitwell in an introduction (in which 
she says that he must ‘in some previous incarna- 
tion have met and talked with Johnnie Faa, the 
gypsy lad) puts him forward as her latest White 
Hope of English Poetry, a rather withered laurel 
once worn by Mr. Tom Driberg. Most of these 
poems are in ballad form. And I think we might 
welcome such a thing. The trouble is that the 
thought is often neither simple, as in the true 
ballad, nor subtle either. For example: ‘Draw 





_—_ revolver, Banker,/Shoot him down like a 


*dole./You may gird his loins with nickel coins/ 
But where’s his immortal soul?’ Cliché, sloppily 
expressed. Just the same, one hopes that his 
enrolment in the corps of court jesters is not 
| permanent, For some of his early poems show 
that he has it in him to make good as an 
unattached bard. 

Mr, MacCaig was an original member of the 
much-abused ‘New Apocalypse,’ which has taken 
such a lot of the blame for the genetically un- 
sound mutants who shambled around in the 
Forties. He was always a much better writer than 
most of his associates and his new book is full 
of genuine and unassertive symbolist verse, with 
most of its difficult virtues, and few of its easy 
faults. Though his very successes show the limita- 
tions of the method, we must admire this poetry’s 
integrity and concentration. opert CONQUEST 


Marching on Moscow 


Seven Roads to Moscow. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. G. F. Jackson. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
30s.) ' 


‘RULE One of War,’ FM Montgomery is apt to 
say, ‘Don’t march on Moscow.’ The author of 
| this book, as is fitting for an ex-Staff College 
instructor, agrees with him. His thesis is that 
Russia is impermeable to invasion; whatever the 
technical superiority of invaders from the West 
they will sooner or later find themselves worn down 





a by the immense natural defensive strength of the 


Russian lands. It is not a theory one is inclined 
seriously to dispute, and Colonel Jackson argues 
it with due Camberley pertinacity and logic. 

Only one invasion of Russia has been per- 
manently successful, that of Rurik the Viking in 
862. Militarily Rurik was successful because he 





advanced down the great rivers instead of across 
them; politically the Viking occupation became 
permanent because it enlisted the co-operation 
of the native Slav population and increased their 
prosperity. Hitler and Napoleon, by contrast, 
made little or no attempt to win the sympathy 
of the Russian population. In Hitler's case a 
ruthless attitude towards the Russians was an act 
of deliberate policy—it was, after ail, his aim to 
found a colonial empire for all people of Nordic 
stock by colonising Russia and particularly the 
Ukraine. ‘The territories of Russia will be for 
us what India was for England.’ It was a policy 
of unbelievable folly; for the Russians were quite 
prepared to welcome the Germans as liberators, 
and were only forced by Rosenberg’s racial policy 
into a position of uncompromising hostility to the 
invaders. 

The author writes history in the Cambridge, 
not the Oxford, manner. There are 120 diagrams 
and maps. Not a tactical or logistical trick is 
missed in either of Napoleon's, Hindenburg’s or 
Hitler’s Russian campaigns. The book is a master- 
piece of sound, accurate analysis. It does not. 
however, bring the campaigns to life. 

For the author is a sapper, trained to deal with 
things and only incidentally with people. He does 
not, I believe, either care or mind much about 
human reactions; to him the interest of war lies 
in the assembly of masses of men and equipment 
in accordance with carefully thought out and co- 
ordinated plans. An infantry soldier reacts (or 
should react) quite differently; his stock-in-trade 
is leadership and personal relations. How, for 
example, did individual German soldiers feel 
about their High Command when called upon 
to face the rigours of the 194! winter without 
any cold-weather clothing of any sort? What did 
individual French soldiers think and write during 
the Retreat in 1812? Did they lose confidence 
in the Emperor, and, if so, when? This book 
does not try to answer such questions. 

This limitation apart, this is a valuable book. 
The English is admirably clear and the lessons of 
each campaign are plain for all to see. The Viking 
Road, which provides the constructive services 
which the Russian people want, and for which 
they themselves have asked, is the only lasting 


road to Moscow. A. J. WILSON 


Short Stories 


Collected Short Stories. By 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 
Collected Stories. By Viola Meynell. (Reinhardt, 
18s.) 
Adam, One Afternoon, and Other Stories. By 
Italo Calvino. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 
Journeys We Shall Never Make. By Monica 
Stirling. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
ALpous HuxLey’s short stories were written 
between 1920 and 1930—his most amusing period, 
the period of Crome Yellow, Antic Hay, Those 
Barren Leaves and Point Counter Point. The 
angrily prophetic Brave New World was yet to 
come, and Eyeless in Gaza, which introduced the 
element of popular mysticism that weighs the 
irony and inflates the narrative of his later books. 
It has become a cliché, when confronted with one 
of these, to look back with nostalgia to the early 
novels. But were they really as light and witty as 
all that—as different in tone from Ape and 
Essence and Time Must Have a Stop? The col- 
lected edition of the stories has made me wonder. 
It brings together in one volume the contents 
of five collections, omitting four of the longer 
and more important stories. The omission is re- 
grettable, because Mr. Huxley's talent is suited 


Aldous Huxley. 
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to neither compression nor suggestion; in a 
restricted space, his repetitive and insistent man- 
ner is obtrusive, his irony disproportionately 
heavy. The best things in the novels are often the 
digressions, erudite and scabrous interpolations 
for which there is no room in a story. Shorn of 
these, the anecdotes are in danger of seeming un- 
worthy of the highly mannered treatment they 
receive. 

Some are excellent in themselves—T7he 
Gioconda Smile, the Tillotson Banquet, Young 
Archimedes; others appear to be arbitrary vehicles 
for the author's too explicit irony. The writer who 
withholds sympathy from his characters runs the 
risk of dating soon. The pretensions mocked by 
Mr. Huxley have been mocked so often since that 
they are no longer funny; the sexual misadven- 
tures he describes, with the fastidious curiosity of 
a highbrow reading the News of the World, no 
longer shock. These stories indicate that in his 
early entertaining period he was, as we remember, 
witty, sophisticated and irreverent, but his touch 
was never light; and short stories, especially those 
with serious intentions, need a light touch to bring 
them to life. 

The late Viola Meynell had a less robust talent, 
but one more suited to the short story form; her 
touch was light to the point of being tentative, 
and some of her stories (though none included in 
this collected edition prepared just before her 
death) remained still-born as a result. Even her 
best work is apparently slight, but it has a delayed 
effect on her readers, who later realise with a 
shock that the low tone and polite manner conceal 
a concern with human pettiness and cruelty as 
obsessed as Mr. Huxley's, but expressed with a 
subtler irony. She is a kinder but possibly a more 
devastating critic. I wish this selection were fuller 
(the terrifying We Were Just Saving... is 
absent) but it is a welcome memorial to a minor 


Diderot: Salons 
VOLUMEI: 1759, 1761, 1763 


Edited by JEAN SEZNEC 
and JEAN ADHEMAR 


This is the first of three volumes covering the 
period 1759-1781, during which Diderot reported 
on nine art exhibitions. The text of this edition 
is based on newly discovered manuscripts and 
reproductions are shown of a large proportion of 
the works discussed. All relevant information 
about the exhibitions and artists is included, 

and there are summaries of contemporary 
criticisms. Illustrated £6.65. net 


The Life of 
Mammals 


J.Z.YOUNG 


The viewpoints of Anatomy, Physiology. and 
‘other branches of Biology are here used 

together to give a coherent introduction io 
mammalian life for the student of Biology cr 
Medicine. There is a full section on 
Embryology. Sys. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





writer of quality, who never quite achieved the 
‘glib confidence of the professional and seldom 
betrayed the uncertainty of the amateur. 

All the stories in Italo Calvino’s Adam, One 
‘Afternoon except the last are extremely short; 
most of them are highly effective. He has a lyrical, 
allusive technique that paints a scene, sketches a 
character or creates an atmosphere in a few simple 
words, and he always stops at the right moment. 
He writes about children, peasants, fighting during 
the war and black-marketeers after it, the urban 
underworld: brief, bright glimpses of modern 
Italian life. The mood may be gay, elegiac or 
bitter, but there is always an undertone of fore- 
boding. By comparison, the stories in Journeys We 
Shall Never Make seem obvious to the point of 
vulgarity. Monica Stirling writes efficiently but 
without distinction. FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Three Dutchmen 


Rembrandt and Spinoza. By W. R. Valentiner. 
(Phaidon, 21s.) 

Mondrian. By David Lewis. (Faber Gallery Books, 
15s.) 


Just outside Amsterdam there lives an old, well- 
known and respected Dutch painter. He has 
worked hard throughout his life—but he has only 
produced, as far as the world knows, a few draw- 
ings and one large canvas which is in the National 
Museum. I went to see his second major work, a 
triptych of the war. We spoke of war, old age, 
the vocation of the painter. He opened the door 
of his studio to let me go in first. The huge 
canvases were white. After years of work he had 
that day calmly destroyed them. The second 
major work of his life was still unfinished. 

The point of this story is that it shows how 
persistently something very like Calvinism can 
still influence Dutch art even today, In itself the 
Calvinist religion has discouraged art, and all 
important Dutch artists have had to fight against 
it. But it has influenced them nevertheless, It has 
often made them moralists and extremists. Their 
central fight—as with my friend—has been with 
their own consciences. 

Mr. Valentiner’s most interesting essay on 
Rembrandt and Spinoza describes how these two 
men, whom he believes must surely have met, both 
had to fight the State Church in their different 
ways. In the month that Rembrandt was declared 
bankrupt, Spinoza, then a student, was excom- 
municated for his views by the Rabbis of his 
synagogue. Later, the Calvinist Church Council 
at the Hague issued a condemnation of Spinoza. 
Eleven years before, Hendrickje Stoffels, Rem- 
brandt’s much-loved mistress, whom he could not 
marry on account of a clause in his wife, Saskia’s, 
will, had been summoned to appear before the 
Amsterdam Council and confess ‘that she lived 
with Rembrandt as a whore.’ 

The other thing that the philosopher and the 
painter, who were so different in temperament, 
had in common was their moral concern with 
ethical problems. For Spinoza this concern was 
conscious and direct—even supplying the title for 
his principal work. For Rembrandt it was partly 
conscious—in his choice of parables and Bible 
stories as subjects—but, more important, it was 
intuitive. 

As soon as we drop the habit of looking at 
paintings exclusively from the point of view of 
form, it becomes clear that Rembrandt was the 
first modern painter. He was the first artist to take 
the tragic isolation of the individual as his 
recurring theme, just as he was the first great 
artist to experience a comparable alienation from 
his own society. And it was this theme which 
presented him with his ethical problem: a prob- 
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lem which—to put it very simply—he solved by onder of society, in which ‘the tragic,’ the result 
compassion. of conflict with nature, and of e 
In an article as brief as this, one cannot prove individuality, would finally be made to disappear 
in detail the connection between Calvinism, The austerity of his later works (emphasised by wit 
Spinoza’s pantheism and Rembrandt’s charity. the tenderness almost amounting to sentimentalit b 
One can only point out that they all rose from of his earlier representational paintings) ag og 
the need to explain the new commercial-competi- doubtedly owed something to his Calvinist back, _ 
tive relations between men. Calvinism over- ground—even though he rejected this. The.aien- ae 
rides the problems by claiming that God has __ pleteness of his system of thought and his method ie 
already chosen certain souls to be damned. of arguing is very closely related to Spinoza’s ; 
Spinoza strives to create a new unity of pure While his single-mindedness—however WE assess dn 
philosophical logic round nature. Rembrandt _ its result in terms of art—recalls Rembrandt's or fees 
appeals: ‘There but for the grace of God ... van Gogh’s. Nor is this only an academic interest order 
Mr. David Lewis in his essay on Mondrian de- today. As soon as one recognises the discipline. ife n 
scribes lucidly and appreciatively how this painter logic and ethical preoccupation that lie behind Th 
arrived at the doctrine behind his most severely Mondrian’s work, one realises that his art, Aine: 
abstract art. But he does not relate his art or his although called abstract, has absolutely nothing italia 
ideas to the Dutch tradition. This, I think, isa pity. to do with the nihilism of the currently fashion. i the 
Mondrian was a fervent moralist. He believed that able form of abstract painting—Tachisme, bers 
his geometric abstractions heralded a modern JOHN BERGER | jerio 
breal 
New Novels T bot. 
: oe , ¢ 
On the Beach. By Nevil Shute. (Heinemann, 15s.) Raff Godwin, brilliant architect, brushed her off wolit 
Seventy Times Seven. By G. B. Stern. (Collins, With the charge: “You once did something to } Cont 
13s. 6d.) me so cruel that I can never forgive you.’ This Of ci 
apart device lets us in for most of her life history, | ine 
a kd at Sylva Norman. (Secker je ojated incidents and supporting characters in it nll 
in tn a i mm a eae lend gravity to what would otherwise be a light- | jas 
. By Joyce Warren. (Michael Joseph, weight narrative, and intermittent felicity of | frst 
15s.) phrase does something to compensate for the too | Roet 
The Girl in Front of Cook’s. By Reese Wolfe. colloquial and laboriously slangy conversations, | iby 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.) Drawing upon Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley prese 
Tue T. S. Eliot epigraph to Nevil Shute’s On 24 Keats, Sylva Norman finds no opening for | Bern 
the Beach is the ‘Not with a bang but a whimper’ 2” Eliot quotation in Tongues of Angels. Hers is }has 
one. In this case it is apt. The world will end the kind of novel that needs humouring a bit. To | chur 
in six months from now, ‘now’ being the summer 8¢t the hang of it patience must be exercised for | doze 
of 1962. The great globe itself is not threatened. the first chapter or so. Thereafter, taken in the 
with dissolution, but all life upon it is doomed right spirit (Meredith's comic one), it yields more 
to extinction, an exception being just possible high-spirited fun than could reasonably be ex- 
in favour of Australian rabbits. The impending ected from an extravaganza based on intet- | Alie 
final catastrophe is the result of not one bang but =— congresses in aid of culture. At the) 13s, 
—it may be a relief to learn—4,700 bangs from etel, once a nunnery, high up in the mountains | ture 
nuclear bombs dropped by Russians, Chinese, nae is more than a confusion of tongues. The | Nas: 
British; Egyptians, Americans and Albanians in ‘¢flable Kiissenmacht, founder of the Society | Nea 
a short and sudden, almost inadvertent, war. As a Art, ha harps by a bogus baroness anf is at 
far as has been ascertained at the time this story Feats by i ock of young women secretaries. Prigh 
opens, the only survivors are the inhabitants of = ee pee ae are the delegates, though not | iffai 
Melbourne. But radio-active dust is on its way too bew! ares to quarrel ap ep themselves. | TI 
to them. Death will be certain, swift and Some experience of congresses is perhaps neces- | don: 
agonising. There is no escape. sary if the best is to be extracted from this witty | the 
Having given himself this dramatic situation -— snegemseaer sid tg nt porngeenn Cha 
Nevil Shute has to furnish it with characters The quotations in Our Glad are mostly from | Cali 
and find them something to do. Evidently it has padres me Senet Gladys Siler Senko Rey 
been a problem for him, made a little easier, per- prsewnored et acento cancert party, The app® rently }and 
Proo ’ » pe American author, Joyce Warren (Miss), was |(one 
haps, by his marked preference nowadays for awarded a grant to spend a summer in England | clea, 
fraternising Australians and Americans. To help collecting material for a novel that reads 
pass the time and supply a love interest there isa jice a half-hearted attempt at an early J. B den 
A : Meco I aa gens Priestley or a late Jack Jones. Harmless enough Y. 
— : . oe ‘ (John van Druten testifies that he found it ‘warm, | Mil 
other diversions to take readers minds off things companionable and happy’), the point of it—if 
to come, a motor-car race with the last of the any—is easy to miss. Can it be that a smart young 
competitors petrol. Horrors are not omitted, but American is parodying a bad Limey novél? 
they somehow fail to procure belief, and we ‘Lily’s arrival in the company had, however 
aasitiesacdhedamman on a very satisfactory result’—‘Meanwhile, Benny 
: Buckell watched Gladys’s work’—‘One after- 
The passage from T. S. Eliot in G. B. Stern’s noon, Gladys noticed .. .’ These aré excellent 
— ye natoge : h arog by i ae imitations of the lifeless manner in which second-. 
in a letter, ‘Sorry, idn’t mean to let off a rate English novels are perpetrated. 
highbrow quotation.’ The writer of the letter is A trifle from America, Reese Wolfe’s The Girl 
Janice Arnot, forty-nine, war widow with two in Front of Cook's (146 pp.), is a slightly enter- 
married daughters and an aged father, Sir taining monologue by a boy of seventeen touring 
Benedict Orme, world-famous actor-manager. A Europe with his family. He imparts a sort of 4 
touch of Mrs. Miniver in Janice will not be held wistful charm to the account of his misadventutes 
against her by the middle-aged lady readers for and to his passion for a girl he saw once, 
whom she is designed, Others may find them- no more, in the Rue de la Paix. His only quota- 
selves wishing that she had more flaws in her tion is from his fellow countryman, Hermann 
character than are revealed by the prolonged self- Hagedorn: ‘The eyes of God are very kind.’ 
examination she undertook when an old friend, é DANIEL GEORGE 
2 
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Literary Jumble Sale 


Wits its present number, Botteghe Oscure 
¢dited by Marguerite Caetani; Hamish Hamilton, 
i§s.), which was founded in Rome just after the 
yar, celebrates its tenth anniversary. Its name is 
he name of the street in Rome from which it is 
ited. Both the General of the Jesuits and the 
ecretary of the Italian Communist Party live in 
ihe same street. Botteghe Oscure, however, pos- 
esses neither the discipline of the one nor the 
fense of dedication of the other. It also lacks the 
srdered freedom and the sustained beauty which 





, | ire not the concern of its neighbours. 





This is a pity, because the idea is an excellent 


his art gone; a literary magazine in three languages, 


nothing 
fashion- 
1e, 


— | 


lalian, English and French. The present number 
is the first to have a German section; future num- 
bers will contain a Spanish one. But whenever 
rious men, men serious about expressing their 
breal feelings in their own language, mention 
Botteghe Oscure a joke seems somehow always 
to get into the conversation. Even the most bitter 
political opponents of that great editor, Mr. Cyril 
Connolly, never spoke about Horizon like that. 
Of course, during the last ten years, in almost any 
one of the bi-annual numbers there has been 
some exciting and even some first-rate writing. It 
was in Botteghe Oscure that many people must 
first have read the poems of René Char. Theodore 
Roethke and W. S. Graham were frequent con- 
fributers, Ignazio Silone an occasional one. The 
present number contains a beautiful poem by 
Bernard Kops. But on the whole Botteghe Oscure 
has been rather like a jumble sale in a village 
church. For one thing that is good, there are 
dozens which are useless. 

PAUL POTTS 


It’s a Crime 
\Alien Virus. By Alan Caillou. (Peter Davies, 





1 13s. 6d.) Brisk and pleasing foreign-affairs adven- 


ture story, set in the Cairo of between Neguib and 
Nasser. The hot and exotic grubbiness of the 
Near East is particularly well sketched in, and it 
js an excellent secret-service scamper in its own 


etaries. Pright, geared to the frightening facts of world 


affairs. 

The Barbarous Coast. By John Ross Mac- 
donald. (Cassell, 11s. 6d.) Mr. Macdonald makes 
the same sort of clean-cut dive as Raymond 
Chandler used to into the rich but murky 
Californian underworld, where a millionaire can 
buy a murder as easily as an imported convertible, 
and where the floors of private swimming-pools 
(one learns) are swept by underwater vacuum 
cleaners. Brilliantly efficient and with a sardonic 
eye cocked (again like Mr. Chandler) at social 
significance. 

Your Money and Your Life, By George 
Milner, (Hamish Hamilton, 11s. 6d.) Till now, I 


think, one crook—Raffles—and one private detec- 
tive—Roger Sheringham—have had rooms in 
Albany. Here, surely, is the first Scotland-Yard 
detective-inspector to live there (private means 
augment his pay packet), whence he emerges into 
the middle of this admirable, grown-up novel to 
discover why a publisher's rich wife had driven 
off a cliff in the dark. Neat plot; sensitive writing; 
intelligent about human relationships; people 
probable. 

The Midnight Plumber. By Maurice Procter. 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) Low life in Manchester, 
which would be even more convincing that it is 
if the city hadn’t become ‘Granchester, its Mid- 
land Hotel ‘the Northland, and Strangeways 
Jail ‘Farways.’ But this author conveys better 
than most other English crime-writers the atmo- 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


~ = 


Ir is a harmless fancy that the note of a bird at a 
particular time expresses an emotion akin to one’s 
own, but if this is not literally true, many people have 
noticed that a lightness of heart; grief or momentary 
sadness, is matched by the song of the lark or the 
wren. The green woodpecker seems to me to express 
derision as no other bird can, and even the crow has 
a harsh comment under a lowering sky, so that it 
is perhaps only human to associate these cries with 
one’s own train of thought. We were going up to the 
lake the other morning at first light when the cuckoo 
called. The message was plain. It was folly to go 
when the air was so still and midges were dancing in a 
fashion one usually notices at the end of a hot day. 
In the evening when we returned the cuckoo was 
calling again, but it seemed to be with a difference. 
We had caught only one fish and thunder was in the 
mountains. ‘Have you noticed how the cuckoo mocks 
us now?’ asked my companion. I sighed, weary after 
much casting and tramping, and at that moment a 
curlew began to cry mournfully, rising against the 
scowling hill and the brooding cloud. One might 
imagine, at times, that birds watch man even more 
closely than man watches birds! 


A SHEPHERD'S Jos 

Casualties in flocks of sheep grazing the wild, rough 
uplands are often heavy in spells of hot weather, 
when the maggot thrives and water holes dry up 
into platters of mud and slime. Such conditions also 
make the flocks, unattended by shepherds who only 
gather their sheep for washing and shearing, move 
in search of water and fresh grass. One result is that, 
venturing along ledges and such places, ewes and 
their lambs become stuck, nibble the grass within 
reach until it is exhausted, and then either starve or 
fall to their death. Shepherds watch for this, of 
course, and one I met at the weekend, although 
without his dogs, which he said were on the sick list, 
whistled and urged on imaginary collies, relying on 
this familiar sound to move some of his sheep high 
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sphere of second-rate out-of-London. boozers, 
with their tarts, pimps and petermen, coppers 
and cornerboys. As near as one can reasonably 
hope to get, in fiction, to the provincial under- 
world and its people, and to how a local police 
force goes about its business, 

Harm Intended. By Richard Parker. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.) Here, too, is life as people 
might reasonably be imagined as living it— 
buoyed up by the pools and cast down by the 
eleven-plus. A man in a modest way wins a 
packet, and a couple of most realistically stupid 
delinquents make a number of bosh shots at 
chiselling it out of him. A clutch of unsenti- 
mentalised children add to the verisimilitude, and 
have a proper part in the plot. Uncommonly 
good. CHRISTOPHER PYM 





on a cliff. ‘They could be fast,’ he told me, ‘an’ that 
would mean ropes an’ scalin’ or even gettin’ a 
“cruelty” man to shoot one with a rifle. Five fell 
last month in the drought. The soil dries up an’ rocks 
work loose, you see, an’ even a sure-footed thing like 
a sheep can’t save itself when the boulders begin to 
slip.” Having climbed one crag in an effort to look 
into a raven’s nest, I knew exactly what he meant 
about loose rocks and the dangers of a minor land- 
slide. 
UNLUCKY BLACKBIRDS 

A pair of blackbirds have just come to grief here 
for the third time in their efforts to raise a family. 
The trees they frequent are pollarded, over-pruned 
and hardly safe, either from exploring cats or in- 
quisitive boys. The pair began to build as soon as 
the buds were on the chosen tree. They advertised 
their work and the first egg was hardly hatched before 
the nest was wrecked. They moved to a tree a little 
farther on and they might have managed it this time 
had a pair of magpies left them alone. They finally 
moved thirty yards to make a third nest. The boys 
found no novelty in a blackbird’s nest so late in the 
season. The magpies missed them, but although 
young blackbirds are at first fairly quiet in the nest 
they begin to clamour for food as days pass and a 
cat knows the meaning of this sound. When I passed 
this morning the nesting blackbirds were missing. On 
the ground beneath the tree lay the remants of the 
cat’s feast, part of the working-out of the law of 
averages, 


SweeT PEAS 

The requirements of sweet peas are mainly a sunny 
situation and ample supplies of organic food. A 
generous mulching at this time of year is essential 
to encourage growth and blossom. When the soil is 
very dry a liberal watering from rain barrel or water 
tank is advisable. Tap water chills and harms the 
plant’s progress. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


Sir Brian Mountain Reports Further Progress 


Tue following are extracts from the statement 
by Sir Brian E. S. Mountain, Bart. (the 
Chairman), circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended January 26, 
1957: 


The Report and Accounts for the year ended 
January 26, 1957, are submitted herewith. 
This period has been largely one of consolida- 
tion, and although we did not acquire any new 
businesses, we have added a number of units 
to the existing businesses within our Group. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Group Trading Profit amounts to 
£6,647,031, an increase of £555,887 over the 
previous year. These profits were achieved as 
a result of a further substantial increase in the 
turnover of the whole Group. 


The increase in rates annually followed the 
new assessments which operated a year ago, 
and these have involved us in an additional 
expense of approximately £200,000. We may 
obtain some slight relief from this heavy burden 
in the current year consequent upon the reduc- 
tion of 20% in the valuation of shops which 
operates from April 1, but it would appear 
that a large part of any saving we might have 
expected will be lost as the rate in the pound 
has increased in nearly every district. 


The charge for repairs and depreciation on 
our shops, stores and factories must always 


YEAR 
ENDED 
JANUARY 








be substantial, but this year it is very much 
higher than normal due partly to the continua- 
tion of our programme of modernisation in 
general, and partly to the conversion of the 
shops in the Prices Tailors group. I am pleased 
to report that more than 250 branches have 
now been converted and are trading as John 
Collier, while a number of other shops have 
been transferred to the use of other businesses 
within the Group. We have now completed 
approximately three-quarters of this conversion 
and renewal programme and the cost has been 
extremely heavy. In the past year we have 
written off against profits over £1,000,000 in 
respect of repairs, renewals and depreciation. 
This year expenses under these headings should 
show a substantial saving. 


The higher charge for Profits Tax amounting 
to £154,000 was expected and arises from the 
higher rates imposed by the Chancellor in the 
Autumn of 1955. This increase, added to the 
additional Income Tax payable on our larger 
profits, results in the fact that extra taxation 
has absorbed more than three-quarters of the 
increase in Group Profits before Taxation. 


RESERVES AND SHARE BONUS 


After the payment of the same dividend as 
last year we are retaining out of profits the 
substantial sum of £1,299,697, which is £146,121 
higher than last year. Our dividend payments 
and recommendation being the same as last 


TWELVE YEARS’ SUMMARY 





year, the proportion of profits retained is - 


higher, and in recommending this your Board 
has been influenced by the heavy capital expen- 
diture incurred in the past year which has been 
financed from our own resources. 


We are proposing to fund part of this 
addition to capital assets in the form of a dis- 
tribution of one Stock unit fully paid for every 
ten units held at the close of business on May 
14th. 


CAPITAL AND GENERAL RESERVES. These now 
exceed £17,000,000 having increased by 
£1,600,000 in the year. In addition to reserves 
set aside out of profits and the increased pro- 
vision for future taxation, profits which have 
arisen on the sale of surplus fixed assets 
amounting to £70,961 have been added direct to 
Capital Reserve. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


During the first quarter of the year business 
has been affected by the serious labour troubles 
in the shipbuilding and engineering industries 
as well as the petrol shortage. Despite this, 
however, the Group turnover to date shows an 
increase. Subject to events beyond our control, 
I am satisfied that your business is well organ- 
ised and should progress. 


I should again like to thank Mr. Collier, the 
Executive Directors and Staff for the results 
we have achieved during the year, 


GROUP PROFIT TOTAL 

BEFORE NET CURRENT FIXED NET 
TAXATION ASSETS ASSETS ASSETS 

£ £ £ 

pswes 234,335 753,537 640,808 1,394,345 
regi 385,658 873,381 667,549 1,540,930 
paows 669,198 1,047,052 1,546,921 2,593,973 
ere 787,085 1,544,106 1,568,974 3,113,080 
poder 966,730 1,891,208 2,426,525 4,317,733 
gieeee 1,255,743 2,102,468 2,688,843 4,791,311 
penne 1,760,974 3,371,184 2,679,421 6.050,605 
er 2,264,575 3,913,995 2,668,863 6,582,858 
—— 2,601,584 3,933,207 5,501,896 9,435,103 
hicks 4,038,379 4,579,817 8,610,272 13,190,089 
eevee 5,501,668 6,500,361 14,864,527 21,364,888 
oasinn 5,971,536 6,964,226 15,893,125 22,857,351 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES GROUP OF COMPANIES 


OPERATING OVER 


720 RETAIL SHOPS AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


including 


PRICES TAILORS (JOHN COLLIER AND CLAUDE ALEXANDRE), 


Executive Offices: 364-366, KENSINGTON HIGH STRET, LONDON, W.14 


ALEXANDRE, RICHARD SHOPS, 


JOHN BLUNDELL AND JOHN FISHER 
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the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, which 

has been circulated to members: 

In all the main spheres of the Corporation’s inter- 
ats the dominant theme of the year’s operations was 
of rising production. 

In gold mining, the operations of the newer mines 
inistered by the Corporation continued to ex- 
d; and the output of uranium and the profits 
rived therefrom also rose above the preceding year’s 
ures. In the diamond industry the companies in 
ich the Corporation has large interests substanti- 
y increased their overall output of gem and indus- 
ial diamonds, but the industry as a whole was still 
able to satisfy the large demand. In the copper 
ining industry of Northern Rhodesia the mines in 
ich the Corporation has important interests in- 
ased their production. Furthermore, the new Ban- 
oft mine was brought to production ahead of 
edule. In the coal industry the collieries adminis- 
ed by the Corporation raised their output to a new 
igh level just short of 18,000,000 tons and made 
eparations to meet a further expansion of demand. 
most of the other spheres of the Corporation’s 
terests—in finance, in investment, in merchant 
banking, in prospecting—there was in 1956 a general 
«pansion of activity. 

The benefits flowing to the Corporation from this 
widespread and heightened activity are not fully 
wflected in the accounts for the year. Improved yields 
om associated operating and finance companies can- 
not always be passed on to the parent company in the 
sme year. But another factor serves to hide the sub- 
ntial improvement in recurrent investment income 
t accrued to the Corporation in 1956. As the figures 
nd in the accounts, income from investments, at 
,240,455 in 1956, was only £12,700 more than the 
,227,755 yield in 1955. But the 1955 figure included 
n-recurrent income which serves to invalidate com- 
rison between the 1955 and the 1956 figures; and 
better indication of the recent improvement in 
vestment income can, perhaps, be obtained by com- 
ting the 1954 figure of £2,761,848 with the 1956 
ure of £4,240,455—an increase over the two years 
no less than £1,478,607 or about 54 per cent. 

The same non-recurrent income in 1955 also invali- 
tes comparison between the Corporation’s profit of 
4,930,165 in 1956 and the £5,750,428 profit in 1955. 
e real measure of the inherent strength of the 
rporation’s general position can be gained from a 
dy of other figures in the accounts. In 1954 the 
orporation showed a surplus of £736,752 from its 
alisation of investments, after deducting amounts 
Written off investments; in 1955 the net yield from this 
fource fell sharply to £219,680; and in 1956 there was 
0 surplus, but a net deficit of £450,074, which was 
the amount by which the sum applied to the writing 
down of investments exceeded the gross surplus de- 
tived from the sale of investments. In spite of this very 
tharp change in this particular aspect of the Corpora- 
on’s business, the other sources of the Corporation’s 
come more than compensated for the loss of what 
has in the past been a substantial contribution to total 


come, 


NO SLACKENING OF MOMENTUM 


There has been no slackening in the momentum of 
fhe Corporation’s progress in the past twelve months. 
The launching of a major new gold mining enterprise 


[te following are extracts from the statement by 













































































(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


on the Far West Rand is foreshadowed by the 
arrangements which have been under discussion for 
some time between ourselves and our partners, 
Central Mining Finance, Limited, and New Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields, Limited, for the exploitation of 
the potentially valuable mining area lying immedi- 
ately to the South of the existing Blyvooruitzicht and 
West Driefontein mines. This is an extensive prop- 
erty, calling for the establishment of a very large and 
costly mining unit. In this connection an important 
feature of the careful preliminary investigations 
already carried out is the indication that the operating 
life of the new mine will be unusually long. 

The search for new business and new enterprises in 
the mining of minerals has continued. Prospecting 
operations have been intensified and our geological 
teams are active in several parts of Southern and 
Central Africa, in some cases exploring largely un- 
known territory, as in the Western Rift area of 
Tanganyika where an exclusive prospecting licence 
covering approximately 34,000 square miles has been 
granted to one of the Corporation’s associated com- 
panies, 

WIDENING OF INTERESTS 


Although our principal business is, and will remain, 
the mining of minerals, the financial resources that the 
Corporation and its associated companies command 
have made it possible for us to seek new outlets for 
investment and enterprise beyond the immediate pro- 
duction of gold, diamonds, copper and coal. In most 
of these new fields, there is some association with our 
principal business. Thus we have acquired the con- 
trolling interest ina company which mines manganese 
ore in the Krugersdorp-Randfontein district and has a 
long-term contract to supply manganese to the uran- 
ium industry. 

Modern technology is effecting changes in the 
world’s mineral requirements. Accordingly, we pro- 
pose to take whatever opportunities arise of ex- 
ploiting profitably those minerals for which new 
applications are found and new values established. 
There has been a practical application of this policy 
in our decision to acquire from Titanium Corporation 
of South Africa, Limited, property and rights relating 
to large deposits of titanium-bearing minerals in the 
district of Umgababa on the South Coast of Natal. 
Substantial quantities of rutile, ilmenite and zircon 
concentrates will be produced at Umgababa. 

A further interesting development in the Corpora- 
tion’s activities is its recent acquisition of a large 
shareholding in Peak Timbers, Limited, which owns 
valuable pine tree plantations covering about 65,000 
acres in the Piggs Peak area of Swaziland. This com- 
pany has since negotiated a merger with a well- 
established company manufacturing plywoods and 
chipboards, Veneered Plywoods (S.A.) (Pty.), Limited, 
of Boksburg. A new holding company, Forest Indus- 
tries and Veneers, Limited, has been formed with a 
capital of £3,500,000; and Peak Timbers and Ven- 
eered Plywoods will operate as wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries of the new company. 

Last year I referred to the formation of Union 
Acceptances, Limited. The success of this new enter- 
prise in the field of merchant banking has encouraged 
us to extend our endeavours in this direction, and, 
towards the end of 1956, the Corporation sponsored 
the establishment of Rhodesian Acceptances, Limited, 
which has opened business in Salisbury. Like its 
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| Widening Interests 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS PROBLEMS OF GOLD MINING FINANCE AND TAXATION 


3 : 
‘ TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES IN THE FEDERATION 


counterpart in South Africa, it has already proved its 
worth by helping to create a short-term money market 
and to finance the movement of goods. More recently, 
Union Acceptances and Rhodesian Acceptances have 
both been linked with sources of large funds in 
Europe through the formation of a new South 
African-Swiss company, Union Acceptances (Zurich) 
A.G. There is little doubt that in Switzerland and in 
other parts of the Continent there is a climate of 
opinion favourable to the investment of funds in 
Southern Africa. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE FEDERATION 


In referring last year to the Corporation's links with 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, | men- 
tioned that an inherited tradition as well as self- 
interest led the Corporation to take a leading part in 
assisting the progress of the Rhodesias. For several 
years now this territory has been developing rapidly. 
The basic industries are well established or are in 
process of being so established. The coal industry has 
been built up to provide all the needs of the whole 
Federation for many years to come. The iron and 
steel industry can confidently be expected to keep 
output abreast of the Federation's needs. The good 
progress of the Kariba hydro-electric project, in spite 
of exceptional floods on the Zambesi, will ensure that 
within a few years supplies of power will be sufficient 
to meet the immediate demand. 

There is, however, one vital sphere in which pro- 
gress is lagging behind the needs of the country. 
Transportation facilities are severely restricted and 
until these are expanded there must be a brake on 
development. Clearly there is need for courageous 
capital expenditure on all communications. Because 
of the importance of this matter, to the country as a 
whole and thus also to our own interests, we have 
provided substantial assistance in this direction. We 
are nevertheless opposed to methods of obtaining 
major capital funds for railway development through 
the levying of punitive freight rates upon mineral 
traffic. In their report the directors have drawn atten- 
tion to the anomaly that the increased railage rates for 
copper were calculated at a time when copper prices 
were abnormally and temporarily high; they have 
now fallen to very much lower levels. We have lodged 
a formal appeal against these discriminatory freight 
rates. 

This issue is of particular importance in view of the 
fact that the maintenance of even the present tempo 
of development in the Federation requires a large and 
continuing flow of new money into the Federation, 
and every possible encouragement must be given to 
investment in the territory from outside. Fortunately, 
general conditions for investment in the Federation 
are favourable. There is prosperity and expansion 
everywhere. The copper mining industry, which is 
basic to the Federal economy, is not as prosperous as 
it was when copper prices were inflated by a large 
excess of demand over available supply, but even at 


current price levels, the industry makes substantia} 
profits, and its contribution to the economy of the 
Federation is very large indeed 


INVESTMENT SITUATION 
The investment situation in South Africa deserves 
the close and anxious attention of all who are em 
gaged in the business of mining and mining finances. 
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It is common knowledge that the flow of money to 
the Union for investment and development has 
dwindled recently. There has been since 1954 almost 
unrelieved depression in the market for South African 
gold shares, and a measure of this depression has 
extended to other sections of the South African share 
market. This is a most serious situation for an in- 
dustry which must constantly be developing new 
enterprises to replace its wasting assets. It is especially 
serious in view of the fact that capital costs and 
working costs continue to rise, with the result that 
new mining ventures require the provision of progres- 
sively larger amounts of capital. 

It seems to me that we are confronted with a new 
situation and a new challenge. 

Two lines of approach suggest themselves. There is 
an evident need for closer organisation of mining 
finance and indeed the trend has been in this direction 
for some time. Mining finance houses have tended to 
develop into large corporations that can not only 
finance important mining ventures themselves but can 
also absorb the occasional loss encountered in the 
normal course of business by even the most successful 
and efficient mining groups. There is also, to an 
increasing degree, recourse to those forms of co- 
Operative financing whereby a number of mining 
groups participate in agreed proportions in providing 
capital for new ventures. 

These procedures, however, will not, in themselves, 
be sufficient to meet the full requirements of the 
situation. Mining companies and mining groups will 
always depend to some extent upon outside support 
in the provision of development capital. In my view, 
the mining industry is entitled to look increasingly 
for this support to the financial institutions, the tradi- 
tional investment agencies of the general public. For 
while public interest in mining investment as such has 
declined in South Africa, there is every evidence that 
people have been placing their savings increasingly 
with building societies, insurance companies, trust 
bodies, pension fund organisations, mortgage busi- 
nesses and banks. The accumulation of private funds 


in such institutions has reached immense proportions, 
and this in turn has meant that progressively less 
money has remained in the hands of individuals for 
personal investment. The argument that financial in- 
stitutions have a fiduciary responsibility which cannot 
be reconciled with the placing of funds in ventures 
having a recognised risk element such as mining can 
no longer be upheld. In the United Kingdom, in 
Canada and in the United States of America the insti- 
tutional investment houses are increasingly devoting 
a proportion of their funds to so-called risk ventures 
previously considered to fall outside their sphere of 
investment. Where such risks as may be involved are 
properly spread, they become sufficiently dispersed as 
to be innocuous, and any losses will be more than 
counter-balanced by the success of other similar 
ventures. 

It may be that the one development will stimulate 
the other; that the growth of large mining corpora- 
tions with substantial spreads of interest, and of 
mining investment trust companies with varied port- 
folios of mining shares, will in itself come to provide 
suitable channels for the investment of institutional 
funds. 


GOLD MINING TAXATION 


Before I conclude this review I should like to refer 
briefly to the question of gold mining taxation, for 
there is no doubt that this is a factor of material 
influence upon the investment status of the gold 
mining industry. The Government is well aware of 
this fact and has recently endeavoured to assist in a 
number of ways, but in view of the fact that State 
revenues from gold mining taxation will rise very 
considerably over the next few years as the newer 
mines reach full production, there is a strong case 
for further relief in the onerous and discriminatory 
burden that is still being imposed on the industry. 
It may not be generally realised that, in the case of 
a rich mine, amounts payable to the State by way of 
share of profits and taxation can amount to as much 
as two-thirds of the working profit. 
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Furthermore, I am inclined to think that the 
present situation requires in addition an examination 
of tax policy from the specific standpoint of the 
shareholder or investor in gold mining companies 
For here one finds that something of an anomaly 
exists. The position is that the wasting character of 
gold mining has been recognised in so far as the 
taxation of the mining companies themselves is cop- 
cerned—namely, in the capital redemption allowances 
that are made before tax is levied. But this same 
principle is not applied in respect of the dividend 
income of the individual investor where, as is com- 
mon, he is liable to supertax. Yet, because of the 
wasting nature of the asset in question, the investor 
is oblified to treat a portion of the dividends he 
receives as a return of capital, and, in fact, should be 
encouraged to do so by having that portion of his 
dividend income accepted for tax purposes as a return 
of capital. 

This is the pattern of taxation on individual mining 
investment income followed in Canada. In that 
country the return of capital element in mining divi- 
dends is officially recognised by exempting from tax 
a varying percentage of such dividends in the recipi- 
ent’s hands. It seems to me that if local and foreign 
investment interest in our gold mining industry is to 
be restored and capital for this purpose attracted, then 
we should give serious consideration to the introduc- 
tion into our taxation system of some arrangement of 
the kind I have mentioned. If this suggestion were to 
be favourably received, it would be desirable for the 
South African tax authorities to discuss the matter 
with other Governments, notably the United King- 
dom Government, in order that the overseas share- 
holder should not be unfairly penalised, which would 
be the case if corresponding arrangements were not 
made in those countries in recognition of the special 
nature of mining company dividends. It is my belief 
that the remissions of tax involved would be small in 
relation to the benefits that would accrue in the stimu- 
lus to the flow of investment funds and to the develop- 
ment of mining enterprise. 





Speaking from the Chair 


By F. BENTLEY, FCIS 
Chairman, Building Societies Association 


THE SHAPE OF THE FUTURE 


O': all the difficult questions which lie ahead 
10r building societies, none can compare in 
importance with that created by inflation; but 
the solution of this problem is not in the hands 
of those who guide the destiny of building 
societies; affected as it is so considerably by the 
balance of payments position, it must be a matter 
for the Government. 

The steps taken by the Government since the 
early months of 1955, by way of increase in Bank 
rate and credit restriction, do not appear yet to 
have produced the results for which we in the 
building society sphere hoped, namely, a check 
to the persistent increase in housing costs and 
to the equally persistent fall in the purchasing 
power of the pound. 


The development of the Middle East crisis 
intervened last autumn to add _ inflationary 
tendencies and thus apparently to operate counter 
to the Government's plans, 

Doubts are widely expressed as to the present- 
day effectiveness of Bank rate as an anti-infla- 
tionary weapon. But variations in Bank rate 
nowadays give rise to expectations of immediate 
effect upon building society rates which are not 
capable of realisation. 

The Council has been impelled on several 
occasions to point out that, whilst Bank rate 
changes may prove to be precursors of changes 
on long-term trends, they do not usually portend 
immediate alterations in the building society 
interest rate structure. In these competitive days 
building societies must have regard to the rates 
available in other savings media, rather than to 
the technicalities of changes in Bank rate. 

Unfortunately, the risks attendant upon a con- 
tinuance of this condition of the diminishing 
pound do not appear to have been brought home 
to the majority of our people who seem to be 
concerned to be provided with more pounds 
rather than to have more valuable pounds. Is it 
not possible to contemplate a non-political 
approach to a solution of the problem, with both 
the Government and the Trade Union movement 
leading in the essential task of educating all sec- 
tions of the community as to the part each must 
play in countering inflation as a preliminary to 
that further raising of the general standard of 
living of all, including those upon whom the 
effects of inflation have, in the last ten years, 
borne so heavily? 

I add my plea to the many already expressed 
for a reduction in the burden of general taxation. 
I am convinced that nothing is more likely to give 
a stimulus to voluntary personal saving than a 
lowering of the penal rates which have persisted 


for so long and which provide so much by way of 
compulsory saving. The average family budget 
permits little or no margin for the exercise of the 
virtue of thrift. 

Impressive though the asset total of £2,234 
million may be, it must be recognised that when 
adjustment has been made for the fall in the pur- 
chasing power of the pound, our increase in total 
funds has not been spectacular. There is still scope 
for educational work to bring to the notice of a 
much wider section of our people the invaluable 
thrift and home-ownership facilities provided by 
building societies. By judicious advertising, col- 
lectively and individually, by the further develop- 
ment of the steps societies have taken in recent 
years to construct attractive new offices and to 
modernise existing offices and by the provision 
of a highly efficient, considerate and courteous 
service, building societies have still great oppor- 
tunities ahead. 

The English-speaking nations occupying, as 
they do, such a prominent position in the practice 
of home-ownership through thrift have, by rea- 
son of their experience, much to convey to other 
countries. Stability in the political sphere and 
peace and prosperity in domestic life must be 
stimulated by the development throughout the 
world of those facilities which help people to 
attain that most natural and desirable of human 
ambitions, the possession of one’s own home. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 942 


ACROSS.—1 Podsnap. 5 Long ago. 9 Corelli. 10 
Ductile. 11 Stepmother. 12 Seth. 13 Ski. 14 Over- 
mantels. 17 Engagements. 19 Ely. 20 Hide. 22 Anchor- 
ites. 26 Replied. 27 Papaver. 28 Sisters. 29 Steps up. 

DOWN.—1 Packs. 2 Darkening. 3 Nelumbo. 4 
Paint. 5 Ladies’ man. 6 Nice. 7 Alice. 8 Overhasty. 
13 Shepherds. 15 Eumenides. 16 Electives. 18 Scruple. 
21 Dupes. 23 Hopes. 24 Strap. 25 Mite. 
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(OMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


CONSIDERABLY INCREASED TURNOVER 
2 thirtieth annual general meeting of Imperial 
emical Industries, Ltd., was held on June 13 in 
mdon. Sir Alexander Fleck, K.B.E., D.Sc., LL.D. 
RS., chairman, in the course of his speech said: 
The value of the Group’s sales to external cus- 
mers increased from £411 million in 1955 to £435 
tion in 1956, but despite this increase in turnover, 
Group Manufacturing and Trading Profits, after 
jarging depreciation, but before provision in respect 
3 the Employees’ Profit-Sharing Scheme and before 
wxation, fell from £564 million to £534 million. The 
(ompany was faced during the year with a continua- 





jon of the rise in costs caused principally by increases — 


iasalaries and wages, in transport charges, and in the 

of fuel. Increased efficiency partially offset 

se higher costs; neverthless, for reasons which I 

yil explain in a moment, profit margins were re- 
dsxced substantially. 


BURDEN OF INCREASED COSTS 
The burden of increased costs is especially serious 
s the export business. Conditions in markets overseas 
now highly competitive, and competitors in some 
wuntries have not, in recent years, had to face such 
reat pressure from rising costs as have manufacturers 
se, This is one of the factors that, despite the record 
Is achieved by-our 1956 sales, made the manufac- 
ring and trading profits of the Group, before taxa- 
on, about £3 million less than in 1955. Consolidated 
come of the Group after taxation was also about 
} million léss than in 1955. The charge for taxation 
1956 represents a larger proportion of income 
an in 1955, due mainly to three causes—increases 
the rates of Profits Tax, the withdrawal during 1956 
investment allowances on most new capital expen- 
ture and their replacement by initial allowances, 
nd a reduction in the credit for over-provisions in 
past years. 
The Company’s net income for the year 1956 was 
£194 million as compared with nearly £24 million in 
1955. Although the net income of the Company has 
decrease@to this extent, the Board, having regard to 
the great strength of the Company and its prospects, 
have no hesitation in recommending that the final 
vidend for 1956 should be 6%, making the total 
dividend for the year 10%, the same as was paid for 
both 1954 and 1955. 
Our expenditure on fixed capital assets during 
05/7 in this country is expected to be of the order 
£50 million. This scale of expenditure can only be 
aintained if a large volume of savings is available 
) the Company both from its internal resources (in- 
fuding its depreciation provisions and undistributed 
ofits) and from the proceeds of issues to Stock- 
olders or the general public. For this reason it is 
bur Board’s intention to maintain their policy of a 
bir balance between the distribution of profits as 
vidends to Stockholders who can reasonably expect 
participate in the Company's growing prosperity, 
)which their capital makes an essential contribution, 
nd retention of profits for the Company's business. 


CURRENT YEAR'S TRADING 

I should like to say a little about the current year’s 
ding. So far, turnover has been on a higher level 
lan in 1956. In the middle of last year there was 
me noticeable hesitation in those parts of our 
siness serving industries making durable consumer 
bods, such as motor cars and household appliances. 
ne marked recovery made this year by the motor car 
Mdustry in particular is helping us to overcome the 
-back experienced last year in those sections of our 
ganization. 

If no unforeseen international disturbances arise, 
1957 should be a year of high activity in almost every 
anch of the Company, and I think we can look 
Morward to a year of satisfactory progress. We also 
gard the longer term prospects with confidence. 
iere are great possibilities for the profitable develop- 
lent of the chemical business throughout the wortd; 
ind we have available in this country many of the 
RW materials required, convenient of access, and of 
igh quality. The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Tt seems likely that the bull market 
. “ in equity shares will make no further 
A | 4 headway until the bear market in 
i= BY CoE Government stocks has _ been 
brought to an end. The yield on the industrial 
share index is now 5.4 per cent. against 5 per cent. 
on the undated gilt-edged. There is no hard and 
fast rule about the relative yields on the two 
indices. There has been one occasion when the 
yield on the industrial share index was lower than 
that on the gilt-edged index. That was in the early 
Thirties when the equity share market was at last 
discounting a recovery from the western world’s 
greatest depression. But it is rare to find so narrow 
a differential as 0.4 per cent. It points to an 
abnormal rush out of money stocks into equities 
—as if they were all ‘real values—on a quite 
extraordinary scare about inflation. I was 
interested to see a letter in the Investors’ 
Chronicle from Mr. F. A. Comer, the secretary 
of the Rowntree Pension Trust, complaining of 
‘the awful lot of blah’ being talked about ordinary 
shares. He reminds us that insurance companies 
have contracts in money, most of which are based 
on relatively low rates of interest. These contracts, 
he adds, can easily be honoured today, and a 
margin of income earned, without recourse to 
ordinary shares. He is convinced that if the 
present trend continues many institutions will 
think twice about their equity shares if they find 
it possible to exchange into fixed-interest stocks 
with a substantial yield advantage. 

” 7 * 


I am sure Mr. Comer is right, but I think he 
forgets the special reason why insurance com- 
panies are not at the moment large buyers of gilt- 
edged and other fixed-interest stocks in the 
market. They have been forced to carry the 
finance of the local authorities whom the Chancel- 
lor has ruthlessly denied access to the Public 
Works Loan Board. In the last financial year the 
Treasury cut down its direct local loans by £226 
million to £102 million and this year it is estimat- 
ing only for £89 million. The harassed local 
treasurers have been besieging the over-loaded 
capital and mortgage markets, which is in effect 
the insurance companies, and the queue of would- 
be borrowers is so long that the Treasury has had 
to forbid applications of less than £3 million in 
the capital market. (This merely commits the 
insurance companies more heavily in the mort- 
gage market.) It may therefore be estimated that 
at least £200 million of insurance moneys, which 
would normally be employed in buying gilt-edged 
and other Stock Exchange securities, have been 
diverted to local government finance. This repre- 
sents virtually the whole of the annual net increase 
in insurance company funds. It is small wonder 
that there has been little or no institutional money 
available in the gilt-edged market to absorb the 
stream of small private selling. The Treasury has 
made that impossible—by a most egregious tech- 
nical blunder. 

* * ” 

The only possible institutional support which 
the gilt-edged market might now expect is from 
the building societies and the private pension 
funds whose net annual increment is about £40 
million and £120 million respectively. But the 
building societies are not attracting so much 
investment money at the moment and the private 
pension funds are showing a determined 
preference for equities. Some industrial pension 
funds, I am told, are exclusively in equities. This 
surprises me, for I thought that they paid some 


By NICHOLAS 
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REFLECTIONS FOR INVESTMENT MANAGERS 


DAVENPORT 


regard, however small, to the liquidity factor. The 
feature of equity share markets is that if you are 
a very big holder you are stuck with your holding. 
For example, the Prudential cannot hope to 
liquidate the huge blocks of shares it normally 
holds in industrial companies if it becomes dis- 
satisfied with the management or sceptical cf the 
future prospects. A recent case in point was its 
holding in BSA, but there it succeeded in chang- 
ing the management. Looking at the charts of 
security prices it is obvious that there are frequent 
periods when it is difficult to sell ordinary shares 
in bulk. Before the war there were two bear 
markets—1928 to 1932 and 1937 to 1940—when 
ordinary shares lost more than half their value. 
Since the war we have had three and the worst 
was under the Labour Government from 1947 
to 1949, when equities were under political as well 
as economic pressure and lost more than a third 
of their value. The two under the Conservative 
Government were induced by monetary disinfla- 
tion and were not so bad—1951-52 (eight months) 
and 1955-56 (eighteen months)—but in each case 
nearly a quarter of market values was lost. In all 
these bear markets there were times when it would 
have been difficult to sell large amounts of 
ordinary shares. The only institution which need 
not worry about liquidity at all is the perpetual 
one like a charity or a university or college. The 
view their managers take is perpetual. Even so 
they cannot perpetually hold the same equities. 
Economic values rise and fall. The stage coach 
is replaced by the steam engine, the steam engine 
by the internal combustion engine and in due 
course oil will give way to nuclear power or the 
hydrogen bomb will be harnessed to a cab. For 
the sake of a few quiet moments the investment 
manager even of a perpetual fund should have a 
few money stocks redeemable at a fixed price and 
at a fixed date. And, if Mr. Comer is right, the 
insurance actuaries will soon be exchanging 
equities for bonds to gain the advantage in yield. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


RETURNING to the Stock Exchange 
ve *, on Tuesday brokers found several 
fae. | jn Surprises awaiting them. Dollar 
AE shares had suffered from a short, 
sharp attack of stomach indigestion, the recovery 
in gold shares had survived the weekend, and 
SHELL—the greatest of all equities—had jumped 
10s. on Amefican buying. As I recommended 
Shell at 146s. 3d. on December 28 as one of my 
New Year selections, I am naturally delighted to 
see them at 212s. 6d.—the bearer being 220s. The 
cause of the American buying was the switching 
recommended by many Wall Street brokers from 
domestic to international oil shares. I was also 
glad to see some improvement in the gilt-edged 
market. There must be hope for Government 
stocks if a revivakin gold shares can really be 
held. According to the index they have lost two- 
thirds of their value since the end of the war and 
in spite of the fact that developments in the new 
mines of the Orange Free State have been right 
up to expectations and yields of over 9 per cent. 
can be obtained from some first-class mines with 
very long lives, like President Brand and President 
Steyn, it has been impossible, up till last week, 
to attract more buyers than sellers. The fundamen- 
tal objection to South African gold mines as 
investments is, first, that costs are rising but the 
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price of gold is fixed; secondly, that the Govern- 
ment pursues an impossible apartheid policy 
which in the end will lead to either an economic 
decline or a political explosion. What brought a 
change in the market trend was the buying from 
Paris. Another factor was the news of a rich strike 
in the new area now being opened up in the 
St. Helena mine. This caused a rise of 7s. to 30s. 
in ST. HELENA and brought in buyers of the shares 
of the parent company, UNION CORPORATION, 
which have risen 6s. to 41s. to yield 7.3 per cent. 
on last year’s dividend of 3s. I would leave this 
market to the professionals. 
a * * 


The news that the Tilling group have acquired 
the company which holds the UK concession of 
the German Volkswagen cars reminds me that the 
investor is not over-enamoured of the industrial 
holding company. However wide and excellent 
the spread there is always one industry not doing 
so well as the others and pulling back the advance 
in profits. THOMAS TILLING at 54s. 3d. to yield 
4.15 per cent. on the 114 per cent. dividend 
(covered 2.7 times) seems fully valued for the time 
being. SEARS HOLDING 5s. ‘A’ at 15s. 6d. yield 74 
per cent. on the 224 per cent. dividend (covered 
twice). Here shipbuilding, engineering, motor 
trading and electronics are thrown in (with boots 
and shoes). Although no hint was given at the 
meeting the market is going for a modest rise in 
the dividend. In Sears the investor is backing 
Mr. Clore; in Tilling Mr. Fraser. The disparity in 
yields does not necessarily mean that the market 
is underrating Mr. Clore or overrating Mr. 
Fraser: it is just able to digest better the shares 
of Mr. Fraser; Mr. Clore not being so ‘old 
established.’ 

* * * 

METAL BOX used to be one of my first six 
‘growth’ equities, but last year I considered that it 
was advisable to exclude it from the list for the 
time being. This was because I learned that 
American Can was making competition hotter by 
supplying a Liverpool firm, Read, with machinery 
to enable it to enter food canning. The trading 
results of Metal Box for the year to March last 
show that while total sales increased by 12 per 
cent., total profits were slightly down (overseas 
profits were slightly up but home down by nearly 
5 per cent.). Profit margins have been falling 
quietly but steadily over the past two years. The 
ratio of gross profits to sales in the home market 
fell to 6.7 per cent. for the last six months as com- 
pared with 8.3 per cent. in the corresponding 
period a year ago. The company raised £6 million 
last March for expansion, particularly overseas, 
where the profit margins are greater, and this in 
time should improve the equity earnings which last 
year amounted to 334 per cent. The dividend was 
raised by 1 per cent. to 11 per cent. and at 56s. 
the shares yield under 4 per cent. In my opinion 
Metal Box is not such an attractive share for the 
‘growth’ list for the moment. 

* * + 

The shareholders of BRITISH CELANESE should 
sigh with relief that the merger with COURTAULDS 
is now an accomplished fact. The report of the 
latter for the year ending March, in which net 
profits fell by nearly 17 per cent., was realistic 
without being depressing. Prospects.for the cur- 
rent year have been improved by the recovery in 
the motor trade—last year the rising costs of tyre 
yarn production were not passed on to the con- 
sumer—and by the increase in textile yarn prices 
in January. On its old equity capital Courtaulds 
earned 284 per cent. last year and paid 10 per 
cent. Including the Celanese capital and profits a 
10 per cent. dividend should be maintained with 
an earnings cover of about 2} times. At 35s. 3d. 


ex dividend to yield a potential 5,7 per cent. 
Courtaulds might be held, but I would wait for & 
fall before buying afresh. 
. + * 

For an industrial share which still offers a 5 
per cent. yield with prospects of considerable 
‘growth’ I would call attention to DUBILIER CON- 
DENSER. This company’s mainstay lies in its 
universally used condensers and transistors in the 
electronic industry: it is now developing new 
business in the nucleonic and atomic fields. At 6s. 
the 1s. shares yield 5 per cent. on their 30 per cent. 
dividend which was covered in the year to March, 
1956, over 44 times. The results for the year to 
March, 1957, will be announced in a month’s time. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 





MR. PETER F. SCOTT’S STATEMENT 


Tue 53rd Annual General Meeting of the Provincial 
Insurance Company Limited was held on Frdiay, 
June 14th at Stramongate, Kendal, Mr. Peter F. Scott, 
the Chairman, presiding. 

Last year the losses on our motor account at home 
and overseas exceeded a satisfactory profit earned by 
the fire account—which itself had to carry a small 
loss overseas—and a moderate profit earned by the 
rest of the accident account. The result was an under- 
writing loss on the combined fire and accident ac- 
counts at home and overseas amounting to £93,046. 
It is however some satisfaction to be able to report 
that our world-wide premium income Jast year rose 
to a total of £6,881,298, an increase of £851,667, or 
14%. 

Turning for a moment to the results of the indi- 
vidual departments, I am glad to say that in spite of a 
small underwriting loss overseas, for which Canada 
was chiefly responsible, and an unusually large num- 
ber of claims for storm damage in this country, most 
of which fell on our net account, there was a profit 
on the fire account of £88,674. This was only £12,452 
less than in 1955, but the problem of maintaining, to 
say nothing of developing, a profitable account in 
the home market, is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult every day and we shall do well to maintain this 
margin of profit. 

The profits earned by most of the other classes of 
accident business were more than extinguished by 
the losses on our home and overseas motor accounts, 
and there was a total underwriting loss of £181,720. 
The home motor claims ratio was only slightly higher 
than in 1955, but this was thanks largely to the petrol 
shortage in the last few weeks of the year. In the 
circumstances the announcement of a substantial 
increase in rates was inevitable as soon as petrol 
became more plentiful again. 

In 1956 our gross interest earnings rose by only 
£19,908 to £594,629. The chief reason for this smaller 
increase compared with 1954 and 1955 was that 
relatively little new money was available for invest- 
ment during the year, partly because less cash than 
usual accrued from our underwriting operations, and 
partly because of the need to finance the cost of our 
new head office in Kendal and of further expansion 
overseas. These factors still apply, and we do not 
expect any substantial increase in our interest earn- 
ings during the current year. 

I should like to refer to the continued develop- 
ment of our business overseas. As a comparatively 
young company there is still scope for us to expand 
abroad. Last year the General Manager visited 
Australia and implemented the decision taken in 1955 
to set up our own organisation there. 

While this was going on, our Overseas Manager 
and his staff were implementing plans for the open- 
ing of our first branch office in Nairobi and a sub- 
office in Singapore, broadening the scope of our 
agency organisation in West Africa, and negotiating 
the appointment of representatives in Greece, Hong- 
kong, and Venezuela. 
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ODHAMS PRESS ee 
——_——. 2P- 
SALES MAINTAINED >. 
The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of | 5** 
Odhams Press, Ltd., was held on June 7 in London . 
Mr. A. C. Duncan, F.C.A., chairman, in the course | 8 
of his speech, said: Our gross revenue, £34,363,999 0. 
as compared with that of the previous year, hag Ji@ 
increased by £3,326,898. Our production costs and RP. 
other expenditure, however, have increased 4 B- 
£3,507,700, reflecting, inter alia, increases of Pep. 
£3 10s. Od, per ton on paper and about 15% gy [17K 
other charges, The trading profit, in consequence, hag | @ 
decreased by £180,802. The net profit for the year p-Q 
amounts to £2,327,436, a decrease, compared with’ | , 2 
that of the previous year of £175,467. nowh 
Taking into account the loss incurred as a resylp 
of the trade dispute in the early part of the year, 
I think you will agree that the net profit is satisfae. 
tory. The interim ordinary dividend of 5% already 
paid and the final dividend of 124% now recom. 
mended total £283,763. ' 
The “Daily Herald” has retained its place among " 
the great national newspapers, with a sale of Ma 
1,650,000 copies daily and it is calculated, as a result |} :.,. 
of independent surveys, that its readership reaches ee 
a daily total of nearly six millions, The financial re- 
sults of the paper, as with many other newspapers, 
aré not all that could be wished, and various ways 
and means are being considered to improve them. 
The Press has been giving the “Daily Herald” q § The 
great deal of publicity lately. Numerous ideas have 
been given an airing, including mentions of a merger, T 
Al] I can say at the moment is that we do not con- ‘ 
template the paper closing down. On the contrary, s F 
we have put forward proposals to the T.U.C. for thy 
improving its future prospects and are awaiting their ntl 
reply. ? 
Overall, the sales of our newspapers and periodi- a 
cals are well maintained at, approximately, 22 million ie 
éopies a week, which, in terms of readership, repre- 
sent much higher figures. Nin 
The report was adopted. ide 
Tr 
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WHITE (8 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Biscay: 
Q-B 1, threat B-R 2. Idea of this problem is multiple 
defences by Black bishop. 1... B-K 7; 2 B-R 6. 
1...B-B6;2B-Q5. 1... B-Kt5;2B-K6. 1... 
B-R 4 ch; 2 B-B 7. Alsol...K-Kt 8;2Q x B 
1...K-B8;2BR2and1...RXP;2Bxk 
Typical ‘task’ problem composed to illustrate the 
powers of one piece (here, the bishop). 
* 

Just as the Sicilian is the most critical of the defences 
to P-K 4, so the King’s Indian (which closely resembles 
it) is a knife-edged reply to P-Q 4; weak play by Black 
in the King’s Indian results in his getting a completely 
lifeless game, while inaccuracies by White can lead to 
the development of a violent Black counter-attack very 
early in the game. This is illustrated in the following 
game from the Dublin zonal tournament. 


eaten B Sta =a uass oS 
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White, CATOzz1 (France) Black, ALEXANDER (England) 


Kt-KB3 i®KR-Bl B-K BI (h) 
Pea PKKt3 19P-Kt3 B-Q Ki2 
3P-K Kt3 B-Kt 2 20Q-Kt2(i) P-R3 
4B-Kt 2 0-0 21 Kt (5)-Q4(/) B-Kt2 
5Kt-Q B3 P-Q 3 ao <4 . P x Kt 
6 P-K 4 (a) P-B4 23 Kt x P Kt-Q2 
7P-Q 5 (6) P-K 3 24Qx P Kt-B4 
8KKt-K2(c) P xP 25 R-B 3 B x P(k) 
9BP xP R-K | 26P xB R-Kt! 
j0 O-O (d) P-Q Kt 4 27 Q-R 3 Kt(B4) x KtP 
11Q-B2 B-QR3(e) 28 R-Q1(/) Kt x Kt 
j2 B-Kt 5 QKt-Q2 29Bx Kt B x Bch 
{3 P-B3 P-R 3 30R xB R-Kt 8 ch 
4 B-K 3 Kt-K 4 31 B-B 1 (mn) Q-Kt3 
BP-OR4U) Kt-B 5 32 R-Q3 R-Kt6 
6 B-B P-Kt 5 33RxR Kix R 
17 Pkt 5(e) Kt-QR4 34 Resigns (1) 


e usual, and better, to play Kt-K B 3 first: Black is 

se eee om into a favourable form of the Yugoslav variation 
-Q B 4 line), since in this line it is better for White to delay P—-K 4. 
(b) 7 K Kt-K 2 or Kt-B 3 is better, but after 7 —. . Kt-B 3; 
sP-Q 5, Kt-QR4 Black has a good game. 7 P x P leads 


Whit 
ae P B x P: 9 P-K S, Kt-Kt 5; 10B x P, Kt-Q 2is 


: 


into scientific jargon, thus: 


Tis competition, variously described by entrants 
fas ‘very difficult’ and ‘a pleasant task,’ attracted 
a surprisingly large entry. Forty- five nursery 
thymes were divided among about 120 competi- 
tors and suitably maltreated. The standard was, 
on the whole, quite high, the main fault being 
—naturally—over- -elaboration. In too many en- 
tries erudition was so recondite and Latinity so 
excessive that, even with the aid of The Oxford 
Nursery Rhyme Book, it was sometimes hard to 
identify the concealed original. 


“{ did not regard the reader’s puzzlement as a 


vary qped for Bins, whether op ant not White accepts 
1B x R,Q x B; 12Q-B3, QKt x P; 13Q x joe ORs = 
White cannot defend himself adequately. 


(d) Better 10 Q-B 2. Now weakness of White K P allows 
immediate counter-attack by Black. 
fea eas AA Ds ra 
if) s position. ng very i on 
. It is doubtful if Fd can be held, any way, in the 
long run. 

z) The point. One bishop's diagonal is closed. On Kt 5 the 

Kt is trapped, but White hopes either to rescue it by P-B 4 and 
P-K 5, dT ty ~ * eaeetecaee by Kt x Q P followed by 


B x BP and 
R 4 makes sacrifice on 


(h) The B on K B | 
impracticable because of ultimate fork by Kt-Kt 6. P-Kt éis is al S 
. Kt-Kt 5, 


threat in some lines, hence White’s next move. 

() Nothing to do. 20 P-B 4 is met by 20. 

(/), 2t Kt-B 7, Q x Kt; 22Q x Kt P, Kt x Kt Pis ho 
Text is best, aiming at getting two pawns and exploiting aw! 
position of Kt on 1o R 4. Black’s reply gains a valuable tempo. 

(k) Decisive. 

() Or 28 R x Kt, = x R; 29 Kt x Kt, R x Ke! (29. 
B x R?: 30 Kt x B); 30 Q x R, B x R, winning easily. 

(m) 31 K-B 2, Q-Kt 3; 33 R-Q 3, R-Kt 6 or 31 R- Bi RxR 


ch; 32Q x R, Q- Kt 3; 33 Q-O 1, Kt-Kt 6. 
(n) He loses a whole rook. 


Kt on 


ward 


Erudition in the Nursery 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 380 
Report by Allan M. Laing 
Many years ago an ingenious versifier transposed the nursery rhyme ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star’ 
Scintillate, scintillate, globule vivific; 
How can I fathom thy nature specific, 


Loftily poised in the ether capacious, 
Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous? 


The usual prizes were offered for a translation of ‘Mary, Mary, quite contrary,’ or any other 
popular, traditional nursery rhyme, into equally and similarly un-nurserylike terms. 


Joe Canasta exploited Army jargon thus : 
York, of, the D., the C-in-C at GHQ ground 
forces, 
With 10,000 personnel (but no T/O for horses), 
Deploys his masse de maneuvre on to trig point 


And then regroups his combat troops: FDL, own 


start line. 
Some eighteen competitors, besides the winners, 
were earnestly considered for a _ but were, 
for one fault or another, put out of the running. 
I should mention particularly, perhaps, Gloria 
J. A. Lindon, who took a great deal 
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Proceeding via a route of contra-Boreal-gravity 
With refrigerated cereal he charred his facial cavity. 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
Georgie Porgie 
In consequence of Georgie’s osculations, 
Young females manifested lachrymations, 
Till recreatory male-sexed adolescents 
Accelerated Georgie’s evanescence, 


(ARCAS) 
Where are you going to, my pretty maid? 

‘O whither go you, spinster, with your prepossessing 
features?’ 

‘To extract the lactic fluid from female bovine 
creatures.” 

‘Pray let me know the details of your personal 
economy!” 


‘L have no private assets, sir, except my aye amen a 

‘Our matrimonial union, then, is not in contempla- 
tion!’ 

‘For no such project, sir, have you received an 

invitation!’ 


(JAMES BROCK) 
Hey Diddle-Diddle 
An image delirious: 
Cat... Stradivarius... 
Vaccine and Lunar Saltation— 
Phenomena followed by Canine Derision 
And rapid Utensil Migration. 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
Rock-a-by, Baby 
QOscillate, infant, on summit arboreous, 
Container nutates at afflatus uproarious. 
Fission of scion produces a spectacle— 
Descent of the juvenile in the receptacle. 


(EF. F. C, EDMONDS) 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary ... 
Marion, O maladjusted Marion, relate 
What’s the progress in your horticultural estate? 
Bivalvular mollusca and campanula argental, 
With maidens pulchritudinous, in order regimental. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 383 
Set by D. R. Peddy 
Sea Wolf Intelligence 




















1 rize-worthy point. What I looked for was a close THE name of Coup de Jour had been painted over the 
Frproximation in detail to l, ina gent w = their y sy hp my old name. (Yorkshire Post.) 
, guage technical but ‘un of the e von be divided: ually among Tue name on the cruiser was Zudemur. (Manchester 
people’; with a more or less aa rhythm—in y Gunter, Sara Atcas med Brock. Guardian.}—Spectator, May 24. 
short, I wanted something as near as —s Leg Rency Tuck Pook and F. F. C. Edmonds. We have not always had the Spectator’s 
Tihe stanza quoted in the competition weekly Intelligence Service. A prize of six guineas 
Several entrants, who failed to conform | to es PRIZES ye =, ' Son a 
is offered for an item (or items) of imaginary, 
fequirements, nevertheless submitted amusing en- Spectator-type intelligence on any pre-1900 topics 
tries. John Haines, for instance, sent: (NANCY GUNTER) = — r * > te P P 
The Man in the Moon or events. Limit: 150 words in all. 
Foster, practitioner, registered medical Entries, addressed ‘S C tition N 
‘Twixt the bright intervals journ ed to Gloucester. The Male Lunar Resident came prematurely down ntries, res pectator Competition No. 
Demibath om uent to pysroreee x And ascertained the whereabouts of Norfolk’s 383,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by June 
City deleted from visiting County Town, 25. Results on July 5. 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 944 
ACROSS DOWN > g 
| ven! tien of t affai 
hae te compleson addition of sulphur A 1 ean. or is a snappy affair ,ReCe A 
te NE ee me bo 
to 
: Second f of instruction to fer seth M 4 tyrant appears among the Saracen ciphers eS 
f —— clear, Lay sy (10). § aes — ten tatiously (9 
nGole—TCeanyeen) ¢ Te Apel —_.. Cd 
n next ‘4) The Apollo . 
3iscay: } ®, ly Ape = @). ya a oor: ——, Eve and I’ (Browning) ga .4 Ss 
ultiple to expect at the end of a successful (5). 
sR 6. séance? (5, 6) Dems eno-capest t Sad bin ie the attic? (9) eis er 
This way to the nectaries, proclaim (5-6). What those who are banting are in for (1, 4, 4). 
x Be codes Re Se eae’ Does he embody a port cult? (9) = 
‘7 e semis |  oomam, and —— ® 46 Result of wind up at the Treasury? (9) PF] mae | 
a a hiieones ‘And x litle -—~ boys, deat little souls!” 
te t ‘— S might produce a tie (Barham) (7) 2 a # 
2 O.,. not out yet! (7) 21 tones at the beginning of the battle SBa2zree 
tenes 7B Passage from a late pamphles 
bles} 29 ‘Whence these — and traditions?’ (Longfellow) ft Desontaniotio expert of the art world (5). 
= (7) Waste, a pound short (4). 
pletely . : 
ead to Two prises ofl bo gu copy Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solutioa on June 28 Solutien te No. 942 on page 792 
solutions . oustinineichd ‘ " 
k way -_ ra es op Se i eas eee London, WC. The winners of Crossword No. “42 are: Miss KE. Procior. 7, North 
a Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, ts recommended for Crosswords. Cat, aie 
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Classified adervtisements must be pre- 
3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
's. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AMERICAN JEWISH WELFARE ORGANISA- 
TION requires well-educated experienced sec- 
retary to work in Paris offices. Knowledge of 
Jewish affairs and French desirable. High speeds 
shorthand/typing essential. Good salary and 
cost-of-living allowance.—Box No. 1025. 


BBC requires General Programme Producer in 
Bangor. Duties include preparation and pro- 
duction of programmes of varying types, both 
studio and outside broadcasts. Necessary quali- 
fications: good general education, thorough 
knowledge of Welsh, close familiarity with 
North Wales in particular and Welsh affairs in 
general, good microphone voice, Enterprise and 
initiative in formulating programme ideas and 
in exploiting programme resources of the area 
are important, Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,365 p.a, max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.226 ‘Sept.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


RADIO & ELECTRICAL retail and contracting 
business of good standing, London, requires : 
(a) ELECTRICIAN; (b) TV Service Engincer; 
(c) TRAINEE for electrical work. Good oppor- 
tunity for keen men. State age and details of 
career.—Box 1026. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station), Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMplice Bar 6644. 


VOLUNTARY WORKERS required in London 
by Children’s Organisation.—Box 1021. a 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can normally be accepted up to Wed- 
mesday morning for publication the same week. 




















SITUATIONS | WANTED 


AMERICAN GENTLEMAN, married, 32, 
gtaduate degrees in History and Librarianship, 
five years’ experience in historical research and 
archival management desires employment and 
additional experience in Britain, preferably be- 
ginning Autumn, 1957. Salary commensurate 
with position.—Please reply Box No. 1014. 








UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 
ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. DE- 
PARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Applications 
are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer,— 
Particulars from the Principal 

















EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


COUNTRY INDUSTRIES, Demonstrations by 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, brickmakers, boat- 
builders, potters, agricultural engineers, saddlers, 
etc., in Holland Park (off Kensington High 
Street) from June ist-1Sth. Open 11 a.m. 
(2.30 p.m. Sundays) to 9 p.m. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. S. N, Barron, on ‘South- 
wards to Andalusia (illustrated), on the 21st 
June at 6 p.m. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 
PAINTINGS BY 
10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. The 
MAX BEERBOHM and IVON HITCHENS Ex- 
hibitions, 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. Till 27th. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Strect, W.1. 
EUROPEAN MASTERS — BONNARD, 
BOUDIN, CASSATT, CHAGALL, DEGAS, 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
ROUAULT, SISLEY, VAN DONGEN, WYND- 
HAM LEWIS, etc. All the Exhibits are for sale. 
Admn, Free. Opens Sth June. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats, 10-12.30. 


‘SCULPTURE—1859 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk, Admission 1s. 6d 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Sidney 
Nolan. Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings 
from 1947-1957, Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. 
Closed Mondays, Admission Free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 


and 

— 
gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand in 
a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, casy to read. Please write for the 


free trial lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(S8), Hills Road, Cambridge. 





30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
JAMES TAYLOR. Daily 























Lectures and 
33 Belgrave 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. 
Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 3351. 
THE ANSWER ... . to life’s problems, 
THE ANSWER .. . to a world in conflict, 
THE GOLDEN CITY 
Here is a dynamic plan to set the world on a 
path of peace and harmony by creative effort 
and social equity and a completely new concept 
of living in this troubled modern world. 
Come and hear about the Golden City Project 
as the foremost means of bring physical, 
mental and spiritua! healing to humanity. 
JUNE 14th, at 7.30 p.m, 
CAXTON HALL, S.W.1 
(Adjoining St. James's Park Station) 
Gift of free literature to everyone attending. 


74% p.a, (free of tax) on first-class Ordinary 
Shares : system (copyright) explained. North 
Room, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C.1. 21st June, 6-6.45 p.m., 5s. Preferably 
phone lecturer beforehand. Mr. J. C. Lamont 
(25 years’ experience). VIGilam 2737 (before 
10.40 a.m. or after 8.15 p.m.), 5 Avenue Road, 
Belmont, Surrey. 














PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT 571010. Poor man (66), 
both legs amputated by train accident and no 
compensation. Wife finds it hard to manage on 
very small income, and extra nourishment 
needed. Please help us to care for him 
(also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed.—National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Dept. G7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
EIDERDOWNS RECOVERED and cut lengths 
of materials for all furnishing purposes. Moder- 
ate making charges for curtains, bedspreads and 
covers.—Please write stating requirements. — 
& M. DUCK, Furnishing Fabrics, Sila High 

, Godalming. Tel.: Godalming 2466. 
FEELING FOGBOUND? Stand at your window 
with a glass of Duff Gordon’s Ei Cid Sherry. 
Watch the mist turn rosy. 





FREE MEALS from boredom by taking some of 
that lovely Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X 

MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges, This famous 
Guide’s reputation for complete independence is 
Strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s, 6d. 
Published by Cassell. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG, 6993.) Branches in main towns 


QUAKERISM. Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’s Anchovy paste on buttered toast. 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire 
for a non-creedal progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S. a. 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1 


THE SPECTATOR, 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE, PATIERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 





BRONCHITIS, COLITIS, STOMACH 
TROUBLES. From now on GARLISOL Tablets 
will help you. They are entirely harmless and 
benevolent. are not habit-forming, and have no 
adverse reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol Tablets 
(six months’ supply) with informative booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice. — Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


LUNCHEON SETS. Willow hamper with quality 
fittings for four, from £4 19s, 6d, to £6 10s. Send 
for illustrated leaflet.—Verlyn Products, Dept, 6, 
109 Leeds Old Road, Heckmondwike. 
WHOLE FRUIT APRICOT JAM. The Most Ex- 
quisite Apricot Jam ever offered for sale, Made 
in South Africa from Fresh First Grade Whole 
Apricots and Pure Cane Sugar, No other in- 
gredients. 2 Ib. tins. 6 for 25s. Post Paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 














LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY. 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holiday 
experience to account by writing articles or 
stories. Why not you? If you acquire the profes- 
sional touch you can always make money with 
your pen. Free book and advice from: Pro- 
spectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. 

AUTHORS’ MSS. really well typed. Accent on 
good presentation, 2s. per 1,000, carbon 6d. 
Quotes for indexing, sub-editing and re-writing 
by team of experts. Speedy service.—Miss T. A. 
Downing, 28 Vandon Court, Petty France, S.W.1, 
Make a note of this address. 

ENTRUST IT TO THE EXPERTS—you want it 
well done! Work carefully checked for 
accuracy and correct presentation. Specialist 
typists for MSS, theses, plays, scripts, etc. 
100,000 words in 7 days (also a priority service 
for urgent work), Short stories next day, Dupli- 
cating, translations, indexing, research, tapes 
transcribed, Overnight and week-end service. 
Temp, secretaries for authors —Chippendale & 
Partners, central office now at 40 Poland St., 
W.1. GER, 2835/6. 

*KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you. 
—No sales—no Fees tuition. Free R.2 Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success from B.A. School 
of Successful seaeeie Ltd., 134 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 
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NEW SCHOOL, KING’S LANGLEY . HERTS, 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding early specialisation. Nurtsery 
Ages, 3-6. Lower School, 6-14. Upper School, 
14-18. G.C.E. Exams, Transport for younger 
children within 5-miles radius. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards)). London, BA, B.Sc,, 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. 

and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams, 
Mod, Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A,, 
ao” Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 


QUEEN’S HOUSE DAY SCHOOL for Girls, 69 
Fitzjohn’s Ave., N.W.3 (Tel.: HAM. 1306), 
provides a unique individual education from 8-18 
yrs. General course to university entrance stan. 
dard, Ballet, drama, fencing, skating, tennis, 
Special care given to each child’s needs. Well. 
qualified staff, small classes, Trained caterer, 
Pleasantly situated near the Heath, A few vacan. 
pore exist for Autumn Term for suitable can- 
ates, 


SALZBURG UNIVERSITY WEEKS 
AUGUST 4-18. 

An annual international forum of 
Catholic thought. 

This ,year’s theme : ‘The Modern Scientific View 
on Man and the Universe.’ 
Lectures in German with simultaneous trans 
lation into English and French. 

Write for free prospectus to Institute of 
European Studies, Neuer Markt 1, Vienna §, 

Austria. 


SECRETARIAL ' TR AINING, especially for uni. 
versity graduates and older Students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines), 


























TO LET 


CANTERBURY. Family House to let furnished, 
10-25 Aug. Garage. 7 gns. incl.—Lyle, 3 Queen's 
Avenue. 

DEUDRAETH CASTLE, on Portmeirion Estate. 
Large living room with five others, Usual offices, 
Garage, Grid, Telephone, Available furnished 
for short or long lets——Apply Secretary, Port- 
meirion, Penrhyndeudraeth, Merioneth. 


DIVORCEE REELING under double alimony 
will share his Kensington flat, 2 rec., 5 bed, 2 
bath, kitchen, pantry, electric washer, piano, lift, 
porter, the works, with 2 or 3 pleasant people; 
3+ to 5 gns. a week each.—Box 1022 

SINGLE BED/SITT. to let, board. Peaceful 
17 cent. cott. Mod. Con. 1 hr. Waterloo, — 
Ashley Roath, Camelsdale, Haslemere, 1033. 























LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 








HOTELS 











PUBLISH YOUR BOOK.—We print and pub- 
lish poetry collections, biographies, e¢tc., at 
authors’ expense. Saleable work is distributed in 
the normal manner, author retaining profits.— 
Write Linden Press, 20 Took’s Court, E.C.4. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 








WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept, 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 








VERY ATTRACTIVE stamen brooches a 3 
in great variety, 2s. each. Samples sent. Write 
Hackney, 35 Longford Rd., Bognor Regis. 
WE PAY 1s. per ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


YOUR WOOLS AND PATTERNS expertly 
Hand-Knit and made to fit by ‘We-Make-It,’ 
Heanton Crescent, Braunton, Devon, 


61 PROBLEMS ~ by "Brigadier C. 
BROWNLOW. YOUR DEEPEST QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED, — Payn, Essex & Son, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. Post Free 3s. 




















SHOPPING BY POST 


DR, DEIMEL UNDERWEAR (for men, 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Catalogues 
and patterns of fabrics on * + —ipomeeed 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS ‘NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
lilustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland, 











EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL Train- 
ing for graduates and well-educated girls. New 
Courses 3rd September and Ist October, 1957.— 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The 
Principal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 
BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, Sussex, 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774, 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Sécre- 
tarial, General Cert, of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St, Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 

LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est, 1887, prepares students by post for 
Genetai Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to 2 Dee, 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ). 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas, Also for G.C. E, (all 
other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates and 
other well-educated girls. New gromp begins 
17th June (next group 9th Sept.). Foreign lan- 
guages, Individual attention, Excellent results. 
—For full details and interview apply the 
Principal, 62 Bayswater Road, London, W.2. 
PAD. 3320. 




















BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 
Putting Green, Garages, Superlative food. April 
74 ans. Summer 9-11 gns. 


CANTERBURY’S NEW HOTEL — THE 
CHAUCER, recently acquired by Trust Houses 
Ltd, The hotel is well appointed and has accom- 
modation for 80 guests. Close to city centre, 
Dover Road and the Cathedral. Fully licensed. 
Ample Car Park, 28s, 6d. to 31s. 6d. per day. 
Telephone 4427/8 


ROYSTON HOTEL, WIMBORNE 16. 
centre for Dorset coast. New Forest. 











Ideal 
Small, 


quiet, comfortable. Good food. Families Wel- 
comed. 

RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC*** AA. 
Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays. 
Rye 2216. 





HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 


IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during your 
holiday in one of our modern comprehensively 
insured cars.—Reliability Car Ltd., 42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Phone 66242. Telegrams: 
*Relicars, Dublin.’ 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL | 


TRY AN ‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAY io 
Austria, France, Germany, etc. Why not join 
one of the special groups visiting our Austrian 
Host-Family-Centre, or let us make individual 
arrangements for you to enjoy the interesting 
friendly atmosphere of a private family? Meet 
and get to know the people of the country you 
visit, Illus, Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


DODERO LINE 


Regular express service by s.s, ‘ARGENTINA’ 
‘URUGUAY,’ ‘LIBERTAD’ from London via 
LE HAVRE, LISBON, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
MONTEVIDEO to BUENOS AIRES. 
Round voyages at reduced rates. 
Regular sailings every three weeks. Apply 
your Travel Agent or General Passenger agents. 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
el: ROY 3111 
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